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~ NEWS OF THE “WEEK. 


anciniilpaniace 
HE trial of Count Arnim has begun, but we have not as yet the 
means of judging in any degree of the nature of the defence. 
It is clear that if he has not detained despatches which he ought 
to have surrendered to the Foreign Office, he has been at least 
exceedingly slovenly in his care of them; and there is in the 
indictment a certain amount of evidence that he did hold rela- 
tions with the Vienna Presse of a kind which seemed to involve 
obligation on his side, inasmuch as payment seems to have 
been expected for the services rendered to him. But both 
the Times and the Daily Telegraph make the blunder of 
taking for granted that the Memorandum of 1870 as to the policy 
of Rome and the best mode of meeting it, which was 
undoubtedly published in the Vienna Presse, and if not by Count 
Arnim’s authority, yet in all probability with his concurrence, was 
an official Memorandum. Nothing is more certain than that it 
was not, and that, indeed, it was a private paper of a kind which 
assumed no official knowledge, and which the Count was perfectly 
justified in publishing, so soon as he was no longer a public 
servant of the Crown—who ought never, of course, to profess 
publicly his own feeling on subjects on which he might be subse- 
quently required by his official duty to support quite a different 
policy. It is quite too soon to speculate as to the validity of 
Count Arnim’s defence. 








German affairs have indeed occupied the week. Besides the 
Arnim trial, there have been two debates of importance in the 
German Parliament. ‘The first was raised by Dr. Jérg, leader of 
the Bavarian Catholics, who complained that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Federal Council was never consulted, and that 
consequently Prince Bismarck had intervened in Spain in a way 
which had dissolved the entente cordiale between Germany and 
Russia. The Chancellor replied, that although the Foreign 
Affairs Committee had not been convened for a year, the German 
Governments had been fully consulted, and that as to Spain, he 
had felt that no English or American Correspondent would have 
been murdered as Captain Schmidt was. According to the Times’ 
Correspondent, he added that international law would have 
justified him in landing on the coast of Spain, seizing a Carlist 
officer, and hanging him in reprisal; but it is probable this 
astounding assertion was not made, as the Cologne Gazette 
reports that he prefaced it by saying “if we had been a bar- 
barous Power,” a very different thing. He had acknowledged 
the only Government in Spain sap se of a relic of authority, 
and if Russia had not done so, why Captain Schmidt was not a 
Russian. Dr. Jérg had alluded to the attempt of Kullmann, 
calling him a maniac, and Prince Bismarck, in tones of suppressed 
fury, denied this, declared that Kullmann avowed himself a 
member of the Centre fraction, and turning to Herr Windhorst, 
the leader of that party, exclaimed to the Centre, “ Discard the 
man as much as you like, he is hanging to your coat-tails never 
theless.” This insult was received by the majority 
enthusiasm, and by the Centre with cries of ‘ Pfui!” 








with | been beaten in some battle. 
—‘ Shame, | be effected by bribing Carlist Generals, but there has been talk 


On the 5th inst. Prince Bismarck defended the abolition of the 
post of Envoy to the Vatican, by alleging that the war of 1870 
had been brought on by the Pope and the Jesuits, who overbore 
Napoleon IIT. when he was hesitating—as if Napoleon had been 


Jidéle—and that the Papal Nuncio at Munich in 1869, Monsignore 


Meglia, had said to the Wurtemburg Envoy there that ‘ the Church 
was free only in America, and perhaps England and Belgium, but 
that elsewhere her chance of regaining her rightful position rested 
on revolution.” This statement, in itself of little importance, as 
it has repeatedly been made by Protestants, is, according to the 
Soir, denied by Monsignore Meglia, who is now in Paris ; 
but according to the Univers, a much _ better authority, 
Monsignore Meglia has made, and will make, no reply. 
As Herr Varnbiiler, then Premier in Wurtemburg, and 
a man of the highest character, states that the remark was 
sent to him by his agent in Munich, it probably was made, but it 
is difficult to see why it so bitterly offends Prince Bismarck. 
Everybody has always known that the Vatican cares nothing 
about forms of government, and would, especially since the fall 
of the Temporal Power, just as soon rely on democracies as on 
Princes. To foment revolution and to wish well to revolution 
are two entirely different matters 


For the seventh time within twelve months a seat is vacant for 
Stroud. After a trial in which Mr. Brand’s agents were accused 
of buying votes, and the petitioner was charged by counsel with 


buying evidence, Mr. Baron Pigott decided that although 
Mr. Brand was innocent, and was deserving of much 
commiseration, still bribery had been committed by his 
agents, and the election must therefore be declared 
void. He endorsed Baron Bramwell’s opinion that the 


borough was not generally corrupt, so it will not be dis- 
franchised, and as it is a Tory’s turn to be elected, the Liberals 
will have the luxury of paying a few thousands to have him un- 
seated on petition. The see-saw is amusing, but unfortunately 
the game not only fosters bribery, but perjury, and one wonders 
in reading the evidence why any voter in Stroud believes another 
on his oath. Nevertheless, the campaign must go on, for the 
general body of electors in Stroud are ‘not corrupt. They are 
simply idiots, who allow the reputation of their town to be ruined 
and themselves half disfranchised for the benefit of lawyers, 
rascals, and hot-headed partisans. 


The French Assembly is about, it is stated, to adjourn on the 
19th inst. for twenty-one days. The reasons assigned for this 
unusual delay of business are that Parisian tradesmen want to 
get quietly through their traffic on New Year's Day, and that 
many of the Government Bills are not quite ready, but the real 
reason is probably a wish to gain time for combinations which 
may make it possible for the Assembly to act. At present the 
Left Centre has split into two fractions of nearly equal strength, 
one inclining towards the Left and dissolution, and the other 
towards the Right Centre and M, Ernest Picard’s project of 
dissolution by thirds. 


It was supposed last week that Marshal Serrano was on his way 
to the North with a large army, and that the Carlists were in 
straits, an idea confirmed by a letter from the Bishop of Urgel 
abandoning the Carlist cause, but the Marshal has not gone. He 
has remaiued in Madrid raising money, while General Loma has 
marched from St. Sebastian upon Oyarzun, and has been defeated 
and forced to retire. ‘The reports of a coming Alfonsist move- 
ment have been rife all the week, but Serrano seems not to be in 
, and it can hardly be announced until the Carlists have 
There is talk of a ‘‘ transaction” to 


shame!” to which the Chancellor retorted that he also wanted to | of that for months, and the end seems to be as far off as ever. 


cry ‘* Pfui!” but was prevented by good manners. Herr Wind- 
horst’s reply in substance was that the Prince, by giving a cue to | 
his papers to attack all Ultramontanes, 
assault upon himself. 





had brought Dr. Jorg’s | on the 7th inst. 
| warded by cable, the President is hostile to Spain, stating that the 





President Grant's annual Message to Congress was delivered 
According to a very imperfect summary for- 
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“‘ offences” of that country in the matters of the ‘ Virginius’ and | October last, the reason assigned by his vicar, the Rey, Flave] 


of Cuba cannot long continue unsettled, that the Government | Smith Cook, of Christ Church, Clifton, being that he had pre. 


cannot put down the insurrection, and that other nations in 
conjunction with the Union must bring it to .a close. He 
will, however, submit to Congress a special Message upon this 
subject. He strongly advocates a return to specie payments, 
wants the legal-tender clause of the Currency Act repealed, and 
says that with the return of specie payments ‘ banking will be 
free,”’—which would seem to mean that he would advise the con- 
cession of the right to issue notes to everybody. He, however, 
adds that Congress will regulate the organisation of the free 
banks, which makes his view unintelligible till the text has 
arrived. He still believes in reform in the Civil Service, but 
holds it impossible to go on unless supported by Congress. It is 
affirmed by the latest accounts that the old House of Representa- 
tives, which has still three months of life, is so paralysed by the 
recent elections that it will not touch the financial question or any 
other, and suggested that the President knows this well enough, 
and is bidding for popularity. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether ‘hard money” is popular in the West. 


The latest intelligence from India announces that the Ameer 
of Afghanistan and his son Yakoob have come to a compromise. 
The history of their quarrel is confused, but it would appear that 
Yakoob, who is a man of unusual courage, after resisting his 
father’s orders, ventured to Cabool without a British safe- 
conduct. His father there placed him under arrest, appar- 
ently to compel him to acknowledge his youngest brother, 
Abdoolla, still quite a lad, heir to the throne of Afghanistan. 
Yakoob did not yield, and such fears were entertained 
for his safety that Lord Salisbury formally announced that 
the Viceroy had given Yakoob no invitation, but an arrangement 
appears to have been made. Yakoob returns to Herat with two 
advisers —i.¢., spies—and the brothers are to be equally honoured 
and have equal salutes. That means that the quarrel as to the 
succession is postponed to be settled by fate, or if fate is in- 
different, by a short and sharp civil war on Shere Ali's death. 
For the present, however, a most inconvenient disturbance is 
averted. 


The President of the Local Government Board, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, did not give much comfort to the deputation which 
visited him on Thursday to protest against turning the hospital 
at the foot of Hampstead Heath into a hospital for contagious 
diseases during the periods of any epidemic attack. The case 
against that plan is this,—that Hampstead will be injured not 
only in reputation as a great sanitary resort, but, as a consequence 
of the injury to its reputation, in usefulness also, for people will 
not go where they fear infection ; that such a hospital ought not 
to be surrounded on almost all sides by a thick population, but 
should be placed in some kind of at least partial insulation; and 
that it ought not to be approached only by roads on which 
a huge miscellaneous population is always travelling. It is also 
asserted that during the use of the Hampstead Hospital for 
the small-pox outbreak, a great many houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood were infected directly from the hospital. To these 
objections Mr. Sclater-Booth replied, first, by challenging the 
deputation to find a more suitable site ; secondly, by saying that 
the injury to the reputation of Hampstead as a sanitary resort 
is no greater than the injury to Clapham Common from Stock- 
well Hospital, or Victoria Park from Homerton Hospital ; and 
lastly, that unless you have the hospital very near town 
and accessible by great thoroughfares,—which can hardly help 
being also populous,—it will not answer its purpose at all. The 
challenge to produce a better alternative site should certainly be 
taken up by the Hampstead party, as it is of the essence of the 
question. We should regret to see so noble a playground as 
Hampstead injured in the esteem of Londoners by either well- 
grounded or ill-grounded fears of the infection spread by the hos- 
pital; moreover, hospitals of this infectious kind might fairly, we 
think, be enclosed in two or three acres of their own, so as not 
to abut on the streets. But how to provide a useful hospital for 
London that is not approached by a great and populous thorough- 
fare, we agree with Mr, Sclater-Booth that it is very difficult 
to conceive. 


A curious trial, as to the right of an incumbent to refuse to 
administer the Communion to a parishioner who, in his opinion, 
had ‘‘ depraved” the Book of Common Prayer, or ‘“ hindered” 
the Word of God, is to come before the Court of Arches, or some 
other Ecclesiastical Court, speedily. Mr. Henry Jenkins was 
refused the Communion at his parish church, Clifton, on the 4th 








pared for his own family use, and printed, extracts from the New 
Testament in which certain portions were omitted, and especially 
all reference to the agency of evil spirits and to eternal punish. 
ments. Mr. Jenkins, it appears, is a strong believer in 
‘*conscience” as the voice of God, and is inclined to get 
over difficulties suggested by Scripture language very easily, 
if his conscience does not approve that language. Appar. 
ently, he has recourse to.a liberal interpretation. However 
he denied, through the counsel who represented him before the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol’s Commission, that he doeg 
really reject any part of the Bible at all, though he may interpret 
some parts in a peculiar way of his own, And consequently the 
Commission decided that there is at least a case to go for hearing, 
The Twenty-seventh Canon gives power to the clergy to refuse 
for Communion “ depravers ” not only of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but of the Thirty-nine Articles,—i.e , we suppose any 
who openly profess their dissent from those Articles, and argue 
against them. If such a canon is to be put in force, how long 
shall we have lay communicants in the Church of England ? 


‘‘ Vert-Vert,” an opera bouffe, was recently placed on the 
stage of the St. James’s Theatre ; the theatrical critic of Vanity 
Fuir considered the piece stupid, the orchestra and singing bad, 
the ballet-girls incompetent, too much undressed, and too atten. 
tive to their friends in the audience, and one dance called the 
‘‘Riparelle” indecent ; and said all this in very vigorous Eng- 
lish. Mr. Fairlie, the licensee of the theatre, brought an action for 
libel before the Court of Common Pleas, which ended, on T uesday, 
in a verdict for the manager of the paper, Mr. Blenkinsop. The 
action turned on the character of the dance, and though several 
employés and Mr. Fairlie and three or four independent witnesses de- 
posed that they saw nothing indecent, the bulk of the evidence was 
the other way, and the case was virtually settled by the testimony of 
the Marquis of Hertford. He had gone as Lord Chamberlain to see 
the opera, had “ decided that the ‘ Riparelle’ was neither graceful 
nor artistic, but decidedly and purposely indecent,” and had con- 
demned it as such, As the Lord Chamberlain is ex-officio super- 
visor of the stage in London, and not in the least likely to strain 
his powers, there was, after his evidence, in truth no case. The 
incident has called much attention to certain tendencies in Lon- 
don theatres, which every ten years or so require a sharp check, 
not only in the interest of good morals, but in the interest of good 
acting, which is driven by undressed exhibitions off the stage. As 
we have argued elsewhere, we believe this check can be better 
applied by a competent Lord Chamberlain or Licenser than by any 
other of the many devices which have been suggested. 


The Wesleyan and Church Missionary Societies question the 
accuracy of the figures we quoted last week from the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, but the gentlemen who write on their behalf appear 
to miss our point. Dr. Boyce writes that the Wesleyans had in- 
deed 31 Missionaries in India and Ceylon in 1861, but had 
30 in 1871 instead of 22, the number we quoted; but he 
omits to say whether they were all Europeans. We purposely 
excluded both Americans and Natives—including Eurasians—as 
beside our point, which was to discuss the main thesis of the 
Intercession Day, the supply of more men from this country. 
The Rev. T. D. Harford Battersby, again, affirms that the Euro- 
pean Missionaries connected with the Church Missionary Society 
in British India increased from 116 in 1861 to 126 in 1871,—a 
statement to which, we doubt not, the paper we gaveasourauthority 
will reply, as if correct it entirely vitiates the figures. We suspect 
the corrected figures include men absent on leave or for health. 
Mr. Battersby’s statistics of native missionaries, however, have 
nothing to do with the question, which is not the energy or success 
of the Societies, but the number of competent Englishmen who 
now volunteer for mission-work. The dispute as to the comparative 
capacity of the elder and younger Missionaries, which Dr. Boyce 
also raises, is one of opinion chiefly, though we admit that his- 
torians are apt to remember only the captains and forget the rank 
and file, while observers of to-day see chiefly the latter. 


Mr. Gladstone seems to be earning a great popularity amongst 


| the Dissenters by his pamphlet on the Vatican decrees. The 


Nonconformist ministers of Launceston and its neighbourhood 
have congratulated him on ‘the unanswerable logic and out- 
spoken manliness” of his reasoning; they pray God long to 
spare him, ‘to become the fearless champion of that English 
Protestantism for the defence of which our fathers bled and 
died”—(why, by the way, “to become” such a champion, after 
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such an accomplished fact as this ?)—and finally, to crown Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘useful life by the gift of heaven's glory.” This 
looks like real popularity in the circles of Dissent. But for all 
that, we wish Mr. Gladstone had not sanctioned a “ People's 
Edition,” by that name, of his pamphlet. That looks a little too 
much like pride in the achievement,—* People’s Editions’ being 
usually peculiar to costly books which it is desirable to put 
within reach of small means. There is an ad captandum flavour 


about it. 

It seems that the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) ad- 
dressed the other day (3rd December), to the Archdeacon of 
the diocese of Lincoln and to the Heads of the three Colleges of 
which the Bishop of Lincoln is Visitor (namely, Lincoln and 
Brazenose Colleges, Oxford, and King’s College, Cambridge), a 
letter setting forth the heresy of the Bishop of Natal, and ex- 
horting his correspondents to assist him in keeping the said 
Bishop out of all pulpits where they have any control, until 
that heresy is retracted. The proof of Dr. Colenso’s heresy is 
stated to be, that in 1863, forty-two Bishops asked him to resign 
his see; that, also in 1863, his writings on certain books of the 
Old Testament were condemned by Convocation; that the 
Bishop of Cape Town condemned him for heresy; and that the 
validity of the sentence of deposition was accepted by the Con- 
vocations of both Provinces, by a General Convocation of the 
Church of the United States, by the Provincial Synod of the 
Chureh of Canada, by the Episcopal Synod of the Scotch Church, 
and by fifty-six Bishops assembled in Conference at Lambeth in 
1867. On this Mr. Westlake, who was Dr. Colenso’s counsel 
before the Privy Council, replies that his trial by Bishop Gray 
at Cape Town was characterised by vices of which the public has 
never been fully informed. Bishop Gray, in citing passages from 
Dr. Colenso in his judgment, omitted words which vitally affected 
the sense; again, Bishop Gray expressly refused to be bound 
by the judicial decisions of the Gorham case, and decided 
special points in direct opposition to those decisions. And Mr, 
Westlake adds that when the Bishop of Lincoln uses his power of 
inhibition ‘‘ in support of a condemnation pronounced in flagrant 
andayowed defiance of law,” he commits just sucha breach of trust as 
a magistrate who should use his power for the purposes of a political 
faction. Surely Episcopal trials and condemnations are apt to be 
gross mockeries of the very notion of justice. We observe with 
the sincerest pleasure that the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) has 
not inhibited, and states that he does not intend to inhibit, Dr. 
Colenso from preaching in his diocese. 





The Dorsetshire clergy and laity who met at Blandford on Wednes- 
day to discuss a letter of the Bishop of Salisbury on the Ornaments 
Rubric, came to a resolution to adhere to the surplice only 
(whether with or without the black stole, we are not sure), as 
the only and sufficient vestment for all services of the Church. 
The Bishop in his letter had expressed his grave fear that ultimate 
action in harmony with such a rule would lead to ‘a wide and 
lamentable rent in the Church of England,” and hence the resolution 
was the more remarkabie, especially as a meeting of clergy and laity 
at Bridport on Tuesday had resolved that it was desirable to leave 
things as they are. No doubt the Blandford meeting was not a 
very large or representative one. But its decision looks like 
rubrical common-sense, which is a kind of common-sense of which 
we have heard very little. The notion of any Church gravely 
splitting up on a question of dress,—nay, in earnest defence of 
elaborateness of dress,—does look to us like a reductio ad absurdum 
of ecclesiastical convictions. Could even clergywomen be so 
childish as to believe seriously that they could not save souls 
without chasubles, or vanquish iniquity without copes ? 


Dean Stanley preached a fine sermon last Sunday before the 
University of Oxford, on the duality of man’s nature, and the 
unreasonableness of alarm at the scientific hypothesis of 
his evolution from a nature purely animal and _ earthly. 
Ile remarked that though the chronology of Genesis had long 
been given up, it was not possible to go much further to- 
wards a true theory than the author of that book did when he 
called the first man ‘Adam,’ or than St. Paul did when, follow- 
ing Genesis, he said, ‘The first man was of the earth, earthy.” 
**To deny development was against all analogy, and would make 
man, of all creatures, the most miserable.” ‘‘ The materialism of 
the lecture-room,” like “ that of the altar and the sacristy,” confines 
its attention to the manipulation of man’s physical nature; while 
true wisdom endeavours to rise through that to his true spiritual 
life, the principle of his eternal progress. In short, it was the 
drift of the Dean of Westminster's sermon that ‘ natural selection ’ 





is the fit antecedent of ‘moral’ and ‘spiritual’ selection,—the 
kind of the selecting agency itself rising concurrently with the type 
of the result. That is fine doctrine, and timely doctrine too. 


The success or failure of the observations of the Transit of 
Venus, which took place early on Wednesday morning, was 
known here on Thursday morning from the stations at Calcutta, 
Madras, Kurrachee, Shanghai, Cairo, Japan, and Siberia; and on 
Friday morning information had been received from Australia, 
Transylvania, Teheran, and Tashkend. The successes have been 
more numerous than the failures. Ata good many Russian stations, 
at Constantinople, at Tashkend, at Alexandria, and elsewhere the 
observations were mostly failures, from the state of the weather. 
But from the Indian stations, and Melbourne, Teheran, and Japan 
the reports are, on the whole, very favourable. The wonderful 
rapidity with which the astronomers at home have heard so much 
of the result is a romance in itself. 





The hearing of a summons against some Norwich surgeons for 
assisting a French surgeon, M. Magnan, in some extremely need- 
less and cruel experiments on dogs, during the Norwich session 
of the British Association last August, took place on Wednesday 
and Thursday before the Norwich Bench of Magistrates, and it 
was shown on high medical authority—Sir William Fergusson’s and 
Mr. Tuffnell’s—that the experiments were useless as well as cruel, 
that they only showed exactly what was known before as 
to the effect of injecting alcohol and absinthe into the 
arteries of dogs, and what could be of no use for the 
medical treatment of human patients. The evidence given 
as to the suffering of the dogs under these useless tortures was 
very painful, and indeed the whole scene, —though it is satisfactory 
to know that some spectators of it were indignant, and that some of 
them actually interfered to prevent the cruelty practised,—must 
have been a very piteous one. Ultimately the summons was dis- 
missed (though without granting costs) on the ground that there 
was not sufficient proof of the co-operation of the Norwich 
surgeons implicated. Mr. Colam and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals have nevertheless gained a great point 
by the summons. It seems clear that if M. Magnan, who did the 
dirty work, had answered to the summons, he would have been 
punished; and in any case, the strong feeling expressed, even by 
eminent members of the medical profession, against the superflu- 
ous cruelty of the process, will have its influence. Is it not enough 
to study the effects of intoxication by alcohol and absinthe on 
those who are silly and wicked enough to subject themselves 
voluntarily to its influence, without inflicting on innocent creatures 
who have no taste for the vice a great deal more than the normal 
suffering which the vice entails? Medical science disgraces itself 
by its fondness for dabbling in these purposeless cruelties. 


Messrs. Debrett, Lodge, Burke, Dod, Hardwicke, and the rest 
of the Peerage publishers must be interested in watching the 
negotiation now going on between the wealthy breeders of short- 
horns and the owner of what ought to be called “the Bull 
Peerage,” the ‘“* Herd-book” of England. ‘This belongs to Mr. 
Strafford, but the great breeders, for an obvious reason, want to 
buy it up. It ought not to be in any one man’s hand. Mr, 
Strafford has kept it with rare fidelity and skill, but it is clear 
that as the bulls, unlike the Peers, cannot correct the proofs or 
send notes of their pedigrees, a dishonest or incompetent owner 
of the book could in a few years make a fortune by improper 
entries. ‘They would ruin the book and the herds, but they might 
make him. The Committee of Breeders therefore offer £5,000 
for the book, not, we should say, as outsiders, its value by one- 
half, and this is accepted by Mr. Strafford, on condition that he 
may nominate the next editor. The Committee, while acknow- 
ledging the merits of the gentleman named, reject this condition, 
and propose to buy Mr. Strafford’s book if they can, but other- 
wise to keep a register of their own,—a curious evidence of the 
expenditure of energy and anxiety by which that “ work of high 
art” a good beef-steak is now attained. 


The ‘cold spell,” as the Americans call it, of the week ending 
the 5th inst. killed off Londoners very fast. The weather was 
atrocious, cold, damp, and windy, and the very old and very 
young perished under it like flies. ‘Though cold diminishes some 
forms of disease, still the mortality rose to 2,122, or 417 over the 
average mortality of that week in the last ten years, and sixty per 
cent. higher than it had been six weeks before. In the three 
weeks ending 14th November, the annual death rate among 
persons above sixty was only 65°9 per 1,000, whereas in this 
week it rose to 137-7. 


Consols were on Friday 913-91}. 
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that Bavarian regiments would revolt in the next war, which, 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | unless the Wittelsbachs revolt first, seems to us absurd ; that 
eat | he a was the eae va a sanguinary hatred, and stil] the 

. | part of a statesman wou action, not speech, the se ' 
PRINCE BISMARCK AS DEBATER. | ternal tranquillity which of all devices iat: guards the Seanad 
[F the sole object of political oratory were to produce Kings, and not an outburst which proclaims to would-be rebels, or 
immediate effect, Prince Bismarck might be pronounced | traitors, or assassins how numerous they are. Imagine ( 49 
the most successful orator alive. From the day when, in| well, even when his iron nerves acknowledged the influence of 
his famous “ blood-and-iron” speech, he stood revealed to , incessant threats, denouncing all Royalists or Fifth-monarch 
Europe as a new force with which nations had to reckon, he | men as accomplices in heart of those who frequently attacked 
cannot be said to have made a speech which, for the object he his life. The Royal etiquette which pronounces villains of 
had in view—that object not being always to convince his the kind misguided, fanatical, or mad but isolated persons, has 
audience in the Chamber—has been entirely unsuccessful, and | surely its root in the first maxims of a statescraft which Prince 

he has repeatedly earned a triumph of the most exciting sort. | Bismarck has not hitherto despised. 

He is, in fact, by far the most effective speaker in the German| Again, in the second debate on the motion for withdrawing 
Parliament, can crush an adversary with a sentence, or with a} an embassy to the Pope, the language employed by the 
peroration can bring a majority to its feet foaming with | Chanéellor seems to us to show that the battle into which he 
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applause. Clear and vehement in utterance, with one high 
oratorical faculty—that of condensing a policy into a thunder- 
ing epigram translatable into all languages—he shares with 
the younger Pitt the power of weighting his speeches with 
facts known only to himself, and letting out secrets where 
needful which tell like shells as they drop into an advancing 
column, His utter plainness, his vehement courage—so 
opposed to the reticence of most official speakers—his terrible 
frankness, whether real or assumed, and the exceptional posi- 
tion which makes of his words acts, all combine to give him an 
ascendancy which sometimes, as on 4th December, seems to carry 
the majority out of itself, till they are ready, like some horde after 
a victory, to raise him on their shields and pronounce him a King 
of Men. But then is that immediate success the true object of 
a statesman who has not only to debate, but to govern, not only 
to crush hostile regiments, but to organise armies of friends 
and enemies alike ? Even to us, who admire many of the Prince's 
Parliamentary qualities, and deprecate the exaggerated reticence 
and caution of our own debaters when touching on serious 
affairs, it seems that prosperity, battle, and perhaps the irrita- 
tion of a contest with an intangible power with which, because 
it is intangible, the Prince is ill fitted to cope, have exagger- 
ated those qualities in the German Chancellor until they have 
become dangers to himself and to the great party whom he 
leads. Twice within three days has Prince Bismarck intervened 
in debate with a result utterly crushing to his immediate 
opponents, but sure to intensify in the long-run all the political 
difficulties he tries by his fury to remove. The speech on 
Foreign Affairs on the 4th inst. was more than daring, it was 
rash to the extreme of indiscretion. A Foreign Minister of 
Germany might, if his evidence were clear, fitly express any 
amount of indignation at the murder of Captain Schmidt by 
the Carlists, but what could be the use of threatening every 
disturbed Power by alluding to an impulse to land troops in 
Spain, seize the first Carlist officer obtainable, and hang him 
up as adequate reprisals? No doubt the Chancellor, in the 
German report of his speech, condemns that impulse as “ bar- 
barous,” but why allude to so impossible a policy at all? 
It is natural that the Prince should be enraged by a 
crime like that of Kullmann, which threatened not only 
his life, but his policy, and might have been the signal 
for a dozen attempts upon his person; but what must be 
the result of accusing the Centre Party—that is, all Ultra- 


| has plunged with the Catholic chiefs has shaken that central 
equanimity which, whatever their outside appearance, is always 
the strength of statesmen of the rank to which the world, 
whether hostile or friendly, has unanimously raised the 
man who has made Germany. The withdrawal of ap 
embassy from the Vatican may in itself be a wise step or a 
foolish one, we do not presume to judge. We cannot see our- 
selves the wisdom of knowing a little less about the proceedings 
of any living power, but still the Empress of India keeps no 
Envoy in Mecca, Prince Bismarck may think the embassy dis- 
liked in Italy, or the German representative may be so treated 
by the Curia as to render his position in the Vatican in- 
tolerable to a Power so great. Grant any excuse, any secret 
the public does not know, any depth of irreconcilability im 
Rome, and still what can be the wisdom of stating officially 
from the tribune, in that voice which reaches the whole world, 
Protestant or Catholic, that the Pope hates Germany untik 
terms between Catholicism and Berlin are impossible, and the 
Papacy is a friend to every German Revolutionist ? Imagine 
what Prince Bismarck himself would say if Mr. Disraeli were 
incautious enough, during a severe, though tacit struggle with 
the Particularists of Ireland, to tell the Irish that. Would he 
ever again believe in Mr. Disraeli’s capacity to govern even the 
Isle of Man? Yet his own position, by his own descrip- 
tion of it, is far more critical than Mr. Disraeli’s could by 
possibility be. He says Monseigneur Meglia, Nuncio in Bavaria 
in 1869, said at Munich to the Wurtemberg Envoy that the 
Catholic Church was free only in America, England, and Bel- 
giumm, and in other countries had only to look to revolution to 
secure her rightful position. The words are confirmed by the 
| statesman who was Premier of Wurtemberg in 1869, and were 
| therefore reported to Stuttgardt ; and granting them literally 
,true, to what do they amount? That an Italian ecclesi- 
| astic, favoured by Rome before the Falck laws had been con- 
| ceived or the Temporal Power had ended, had given utterance 
'to an opinion repeatedly expressed in France by sceptics, in 
Italy by enemies of the Papacy, in England by the bitterest 
Protestants, that the chance of the Catholic Church hence- 
| forward was to rely on the extreme democracy. We, who cer- 
tainly are no friends of the Papacy, though we think it wiser 
| to understand it than to fling abuse into the air, have said the 
jsame thing a hundred times. What else is the argument 
on which Louis Blanc rejects the female suffrage, which 














montanes in Germany—of complicity even in thought in sucha} on his theory is logical, or by which extreme Radicals in 
crime, except to make twelve millions of Catholic Germans be- | Italy defend a suffrage so limited as to be scarcely moral, 
lieve that between them and the Chancellor there can be no peace | or Irish Orangemen protest against lowering the county 
or compromise, that he believes them all alike hostile enough to | suffrage in Ulster? What is there in a Nuncio to Munich, 
desire or tolerate his assassination? If it were true, it would|that a man like Prince Bismarck should quote his private 
be a most imprudent thing to say; but the Prince knows the | talk; or in Windhorst, that he should fight him as if he were 
world well enough to know that it is not, that men rarely | at the mead of pirate legions; or in the Centre Party itself, 
commit personal crimes for their Church, that a man like | overwhelmed as it is in Parliament, Press, and Empire, that 
Monsignor de Merode, a fanatic who would lead any rebellion | he should reveal secrets like his view of the probable action of 
for his faith, would still be bound by the morality and the | Rome, had Napoleon won the day? His statement—ridiculously 
honour of his day. The very anxiety of the Catholics to! misreported by the telegraph, which makes him say that the 
make out Kullmann mad, an anxiety which enrages Prince | Council which adjourned before Speicheren was influenced by 
Bismarck, is proof of their desire to deny that assassination is | German victories—was in the textual report perfectly intelligible, 
a crime which Catholics could tolerate. An army does not| namely, that had Napoleon won, the Council would have 
justify its forlorn hope by proclaiming its insanity. Prince | reassembled and interpreted the dogma in a very different 
Bismarck desires to beat down, rather than convince his op- | sense, possibly, it may be presumed, in the sense of proclaim- 
ponents; but language of that kind beats down no one, does ing the temporal power divine. That is conceivable, to Pro- 
but make the huge mass of men who are both Catholics testants at all events; but what is the use of an assertion 
and quiescent subjects feel as if they were personally | which is at best a conditioned prophecy, which the Prince can 
attacked, It is an indictment against a people which the Chan-! no more prove than Mr. Disraeli can prove that Parliament 
cellor brings, not an argument against a party. Grant every-| next Session will vote a Tenure Bill? Or granting the Papacy 
thing which he may by possibility have believed,—that all | an armed foe of Germany, what is the effect of declaring that 
Ultramontanes are anti-Germans, which cannot be the case ;! it used Napoleon as a tool, except to show that Prince Bismarck, 
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diting war with France, in sanctioning the Hohen- 
didature in Spain—a terrific blow at once to French 
and to the personal amour-propre of the Spanish 
Empress of the French—in circulating the story of the insult 
which nobody gave or received at Ems, was running even a more 
frightful risk than the world knew, was declaring war on Rome 
as well as France ¢ He carried his point, no doubt, in debate, 
put at precisely the cost which Queen Victoria would incur if 
she declared, in a speech from the Throne that every Mussul- 
man was at heart a traitor, that the Mutiny had been arranged 
at Mecca, and that the only policy to be pursued with Islam 
was battle with Mecca to the death. Such utterances would 
not be wise if they were applicable to a mere faction, 
to a party as feeble as the Particularists or the 
Poles; but applied as they are to a creed, a creed with 
12,000,000 German followers, a creed whose professors 
believe themselves depositaries of the only truth, they can be 
accepted only as indications that the haughty statesman at the 
head of Germany has lost in debate the full self-control, the 
power of letting out passion as one lets a river through a 
lock, or a sea through a dyke, which once gave him such 
irresistible strength. He obtained, no doubt, all the applause 
he desired, a passionate outbreak of support from tke majority, 
but only that buyer is successful who fulfils his desire at the 

rice he can afford. In the attitude of every great ruler, be he 
Minister like Chatham, or soldier like Marlborough, or even 
demagogue like O’Connell, there must be something of the 
King,—something of one so elevated above the mass that he 
can care for all, and can descend to individual conflict with 
none; and it is this element of grandeur, a necessary element, 
as we believe, which seems to us to be fading out of a character 
which has accomplished so much for Germany. If Prince 
Bismarck were Pope, he would excommunicate Lord Acton for 
his letters, and the pen his fingers held, and every Bridgnorth 
citizen who had ever voted for his squire. 
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A LIBERAL DISRAELL 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S excellent speech, on Wednes- 
\) day, at the Shoreditch Town Hall, on the Epping Forest 
victory and on the policy of Enclosure generally, will bring his 
name still more freshly before the Liberal party as that of a 
man who, in six short years of Parliamentary life, has not only 
attained the position of the Solicitor-General of his party, but 
who has come to be vaguely discussed as a possible leader of the 
Liberals in case of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. Indeed, though the 
testimonials of fitness for that post which have been given him 
have mostly proceeded from high Tories like the Marquis of 
Bath, and though he owes to the duly grateful, and perhaps 
not quite disinterested, panegyrics of Mr. Disraeli at least 
as much as he owes to the success he has achieved as the 
spokesman of what he himself, we think, once called “ the 
Common-sense party” of Liberals, there can be no doubt 
that he has really made a great stride towards polititical in- 
fluence, especially during the last Session, when he took up the 
ery that the Act of Uniformity should be strictly enforced on the 
State Church, and accompanied this demand with such eloquent 
denunciations of the Ritualists as earned for him Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s happy sobriquet of “ the new Melancthon,” who had 
appeared to support Mr. Disraeli in his difficult impersonation 
of the character of a new Luther. Probably, indeed, no Liberal 
has gained so much in the last Session as Sir William Harcourt. 
We ourselves have noted his career from the first with a 
considerable, though not always, perhaps, a favourable 
interest, and we should say of him that if ever the 
Liberal party were to fall into the state of helpless 
and headless imbecility in which Mr. Disraeli found the 
Conservatives after the split with Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
William Harcourt might very well become its leader, and 
would bring to the task closely corresponding qualities of 
character and brain to those which made Mr. Disraeli 
great. Oddly enough, it was commonly reported on his first 
election for the City of Oxford that he regarded it as his 
Parliamentary mission “to put down Disraeli.” If that 
rumour had any basis of fact in it, Sir William Harcourt 
has indeed acted the part of Balaam towards the foe he was 
expected to curse, and has blessed him altogether. And doubt- 
less, there was a natural sympathy between the men which 
rendered it hardly possible for Sir William Harcourt not to 
admire the great democratic educator of the Tory party. Indeed, 
Sir William Harcourt has frequently shown great qualities of 
the Disraeli kind. He has real wit and real audacity. He has 


Mr. Disraeli, rather as a great game at which bold players may 
win high stakes, than as a region in which great causes are 
fought out. He is proud of his complete mastery of the various 
avenues to the imagination of English Philistinism, and hardly 
ever goes wrong in detecting the points at which Liberal princi- 
plesare positively disliked by the great majority of Liberal voters. 
Early in his career, for instance, he discovered that the pro- 
posal for which Mr, Fawcett has fought so earnestly and so per- 





tinaciously, to throw the expenses of elections on the constitu- 
encies themselves, was not one at all congenial either to the rate- 
payer as such, or even to the voter as such, since English voters 
very seldom wish to facilitate the election of men of their own 
class, much preferring to lay the well-to-do, who can spend 
something in the service, under obligations to them; and no 
sooner had he detected this than the plan of throwing elec- 
tion expenses on the rates received his strenuous opposition. 
Indeed, in this respect,—in the diagnosis of electoral feel- 
ings,—we should regard Sir William Harcourt as greatly 
Mr. Disraeli’s superior, and for a very obvious reason, that 
he is a genuine Anglo-Saxon himself, while Mr. Disraeli’s 
insight into the predilections of English constituencies 
comes entirely of acute observation of feelings to which 
he himself is for the most part a stranger. Sir William 











Harcourt has in this way even more than Mr, Disraeli’s sym- 
pathy for the latent Conservatism of “the residuum.” And 
no one can give that sort of Conservatism happier expression. 
When he told the people of Oxford that he loved the Estab- 
lished Church because * he owed all that was best and dearest 
to him in life to a youth spent in an English country 
parsonage,” he put these Conservative feelings in the very 
form in which English audiences like best to hear 
them put. Again, the Liberal causes to which he 
most attaches himself are equally well chosen for the 
same purpose. Nothing could be better than his protest, on 
Wednesday night, against a policy of enclosure which might 
end in making almost all Englishmen trespassers whenever 
they go off the high-roads. His opposition to the Parks Bill, 
in which he fought an unequal fight against Mr. Ayrton,— 
unequal only because he was so careless in getting up 
his case against a most able and accurate opponent,—was 
conceived in the same _ sp*rit. Sir William Harcourt 
understands to the bottom the sort of annoyances which 
most gall the pride of an average Englishman, and _ that 
disposition to bluster which injuries to such a pride always 
produce. Nothing could be more skilful after its kind than 
the way in which he, last Session, lectured the clergy on their 
wish to be above the law, and laid down magniloquent 
common-places on the sacredness of that law. He has the 
key to the heart of the average Englishman’s not very 
earnest, but somewhat bounceable Liberalism. No one 
will ever find him undertaking “heroic” legislation for 
Ireland, or pushing on any legislation with Mr, Gladstone’s 
painfully conscientious sense of what is due to his pledges and 
his own high resolves. If Sir William Harcourt were ever to 
come to the top, he would be a leader with qualities about 
half-way between the less serious aspects of Lord Palmerston’s 
character and the most plausible aspects of Mr. Disraeli’s, A 





























a great faculty for ad captandum cries, and treats politics, like 





far cleverer speaker than Lord Palmerston ever was, Sir 
William Harcourt would yet never throw that great force 
of personal interest and volition into polities which Lord 
Palmerston threw into his Foreign-Office work. He would 
be content to amuse us with such Sphinx-like say- 
ings as those of which Mr. Disraeli has, as it were, 
the patent, though the pupil has sometimes been almost 
equal to the master.—as when he told his constituents 
that “ Patience is the secret of politics, for time is the artificer 
of nations.” But of the oratory of deep conviction, we need 
never look for much from Sir William Harcourt. With great 
knowledge of the world, great satirical powers, plausibility ad 
libitum, and as much good sense as is produced by a bright 
intellect without much accuracy or industry, Sir William 
Harcourt might lead with great success a party which happened 
to dislike “ earnestness,” and preferred to earn a superficial 
popularity. 

That we ourselves do not look to the possibility of such a 
leadership with any very great satisfaction will be evident enough. 
It so happens that, during this century at least, the Liberal 
leader has almost always been a man of deeper and warmer 
convictions than his opponent, though, to all appearance, 
Lord Melbourne may have been an exception. Lord Grey, Lord 
John Russell, even Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone,—these 
were all men who, whatever their faults, had in them a kind 
of grim earnestness of their own. Lord Palmerston may have lost 
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this to some extent towards the close of his life; nay, he always 
took political life more easily, appeared to take it less to heart, 
than any of the others, But even he, when opposed to Mr. 
Disraeli, seemed a man pitted against a voice. Sir William 
Harcourt is unquestionably nearer to the Disraeli type,— 
evinces less of heartiness in his politics, and a far greater 
taste for clap-trap and bounce, than any leader to whom the 
English Liberals have been recently accustomed. If he were 
ever to secure for himself the succession to Mr. Gladstone,— 
which, by his good luck, some years hence might possibly happen 
—the event would mark a very serious decadence in the tone 
of the Liberal party. Hear him on any of the great questions 
of the day,—on the Church or on Education—and you observe 
at once how adroit is his tone, how easily he catches the note which 
has been most frequently heard in the constituencies, but how 
little he cares to grapple with the real difficulties of the position, 
and to discover such a solution for a difficulty as will work well 
both for those whose interests are really at stake, and for those 
who want to have a plausible formula put into their mouths. 
Often as he has declared himself, for example, against denomi- 
national education, he has never ventured to declare himself for 
secular education, for that, as he well knows, would not really 
meet the ideas of the majority of the electors. Consequently, he 
has always hovered between the Birmingham League and Mr. 
Forster, without giving any real support or any firm opposition 
to either. It was the same in the debates of last Session. 
He never even attempted to grapple with the real difficulties 
of enforcing Uniformity on such a Church as the existing 
Established Church. He catches admirably the popular tone, 
but he never troubles himself at all to get beyond that super- 
ficial stratum of opinion which he finds to be generally accept- 
able, to the detail which so seldom admits of being adapted 
to the pattern of these superficial ideas. <A politician so clever 
as he may rise to any eminence, if the temporary mind of the 
country and of the Parliament happens to be in sympathy with 
him. But the transition, if it should ever occur, from Mr. 
Gladstone to Sir William Harcourt, would be a fearfully sudden 
descent from intensity of purpose to no purpose at all. And 
yet perhaps no one would * educate ” the Liberal party to sub- 
mit to the Conservative prejudices of a half-educated democracy 
more skilfully than Sir W. Harcourt. Now that the Residuum 
is master, perhaps we may need a leader who will teach us not 
to be afraid of its fixed ideas, just as Mr. Disraeli taught the 
Tories not to be afraid of our Liberal machinery, but only to 
use it freely enough for their own ends. 





DISSOLUTION BY THIRDS. 

jy E have an impression, not based upon information, but 

on a calculation of probabilities, that the proposa! of 
M. Ernest Picard about to be made in the Assembly to arrange 
a Dissolution by thirds is likely to be carried. The idea is that 
the Assembly, which cannot remain as it is, which will not 
dissolve itself, and which is most reluctant to entrust to any 
one the power of dissolving it, may be induced to pass a law 
ejecting one-third of its Members in 1876, one-third in 1878, 
and one-third in 1880, thus rendering its existence synchronous 
with that of the Septennate, which expires on 20th November 
in the last named year. It is calculated, and the calculation is 
just, that the Right Centre would support a law which 
in no way reduces the constituent power of the Assembly, 
and partially relieves that fraction from the danger of extine- 
tion at the polling-booth ; that the Left Centre will support it, 
as tending to a strong Republic ; and that the Left would not 
resist it, because any large number of elections must, as they 
believe, directly increase their strength. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment would not object, as gradual dissolution must diminish 
the danger of collision between the Marshal-President and a 
new Chamber; and the Assembly, though reinvigorated every 
year, would never quite lose the tradition of its relation to the 
Executive Power. It is, therefore, probable that in view of the 
dangers which Conservatives see in total dissolution, of the desire 
of three-fourths of the Assembly to postpone an appeal to their 
electors, and of the admitted necessity of going forward, that 
this proposal will be considered a most acceptable alternative. 
The compromise is not one which altogether commends itself 
to English feeling, nine-tenths of Englishmen desiring either a 
tempered Monarchy, or a Republic of the Left Centre—that is, 
a Republic which shall consider property sacred—or a return of 
the Imperial régime ; and there are some very serious objections 
to the scheme, but still it is not one which, in the present 
position of France, ought to be lightly cast aside. 


as 
dissolution does not secure that appeal to the whole body of th 
ge ft e 
people which is needful to make this Assembly truly representa. 
tive. It was elected in war time, it was charged with a special 
mission, and it contains an extraordinary number of men 
whom no French constituency uninfluenced by the desire to 
make peace at any price would consent to re-elect, This 
element would of course be very slowly weeded out. Sy 
posing the 250 members to be sentenced are the eldest, or are 
chosen by lot, or are indicated by some geographical calculation 
intended to spread the right of election over all France, stil] g 
large proportion of the retiring members might reasonably 
expect to be returned again. The Deputies would not all be 
of one shade, or half of them, and it might happen that the 
new returns would not be sufficient to enable any one party to 
obtain an unquestioned preponderance. On the other hand 
the return might be such as to render the House asa corporate 
body hostile to Marshal MacMahon, and the ancient difficulty 
of France, the risk of collision between “the Person and the 
Parliament,” the Executive power and the Representatives of 
the people, would remain in as dangerous a form as ever, 
Moreover, the renewal of so large a portion of the representa. 
tion as one-third every year might perpetually disturb the 
public mind with anticipations of great changes “ next year,” 
and lead to an evil strongly manifested in the United States,— 
a permanent electioneering agitation, which induces every man of 
strong political proclivities to postpone intellectual capacities 
and even moral qualities to fidelity to party. 

Of these objections, by far the most serious is the risk of 
collision between the people and the Head of the State, but 
then it is to be observed that facts being what they are, and 
France being what she is, this risk has to be run in any case, 
While the Army obeys him, and while the majority greatly 
dread disorder, Marshal MacMahon is a political datum which 
has to be accepted. There is no power to turn him out with- 
out civil war, and serious politicians must therefore include 
him in their combinations, as they include the climate of 
France, or the character of the French people, or the geographi- 
cal situation of the country. Dissolution must come some day, 
and as it must come, Dissolution by thirds does not increase, 
but greatly diminish the ultimate chances of collision. The 
plan leaves always a majority of the House accustomed to work 
with the Marshal, aware of what can and cannot be done, 
acquainted with the progress of affairs, and above all, cured of 
the illusion that mankind can be made happy by a single 
decree. At the same time, both the Assembly and the Presi- 
dent would be warned once a year of the set of the public 
mind, and warned effectively, that is, not merely by addresses, 
meetings, and newspaper arguments, but by diminishing or 
increasing majorities for or against a particular line of policy, 
—warnings which of course would weigh heavily on Deputies, 
because they must soon be re-elected ; and on Presidents, because 
at the end of their terms the Assembly may choose a man they 
disapprove. Further, the Assembly remaining Sovereign, 
except as to the removal of the President, would retain under 
the proposal the continuity, the respect for tradition, and the 
sense of permanent authority which makes sovereignty use- 
ful, and which a new popular Assembly so imperatively 
requires. The continuity of the English House of Commons 
escapes popular notice very much as the regularity of average 
rainfall does, but a House filled only with new men would be 
in serious danger either of destroying its authority by violence, 
or of waiving important rights, or of acting as if it were 
parvenu, and therefore insecure. Those dangers are still 
greater in France, where a Communist outbreak in Lyons just 
before an election, or the death of a chief of the Executive, 
might in a moment change the character of the returns, and 
any plan which avoids them is for that reason alone entitled 
to respect. Above all, this plan is one which could be carried 
at a time when, as it appears, no other can; it does not inter- 
fere with the cardinal datum, the Presidency of the Marshal ; 
and it does not block the way of improvements in 1880. 

These “improvements” might, of course, extend to any 
change which the Assembly and the new President might 
unite in approving; but it is possible—and this is one great ad- 
vantage of the scheme—that improvements of the graver kind 
might not be found needful. The acceptance of dissolution 
by thirds would give France a Constitution which, though of 
a novel and therefore experimental kind, might be found to 
work very well. It is difficult even for those who desire it, as 
we do, to believe that France will for a long time to come dispense 
as England does with fixity of duration for the Executive 
Power ; and if the President is to have a term, six years will 





Let us consider the objections first. In the first place, gradual 





do as well as any other. The Government would be Republican, 
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of the American and not the English type, and with 
this improvement, that the President’s Ministers, sitting as 
they do in the Assembly, must be more or less men competent 
to explain themselves, must give information at first-hand, and 
yust, whether they like it or not, feel the influence of repre- 
sentative opinion. Marshal MacMahon can form his Cabinet 
in theory as he pleases, but in practice he cannot select men 
whose mere appearance on behalf of a Bill would insure its 
rejection. The dislike of failure is a powerful operating force 
on any mind, however opinionated, and has always proved 
sufficient to prevent even absolute monarchs, provided they 
had to face assemblies at all, from travelling too far on the 
track of favouritism, or protecting Ministers by main force. 
Men strike coups d'etat for themselves, not for the agents whom 
they.can, under popular pressure, honourably dismiss. Of 
course there might be danger from the other side, danger that 
the Assembly might pass an impossible law, or danger that it 
might reject a measure indispensable to the safety of the State, 
but those dangers are inherent in the very existence of popular 
assemblies. William ITI. had the veto, and used it, but could 
not arrest an absurd law dismissing all placemen from Parlia- 
ment.—a law which, had it continued in existence, would have 
totally changed the Constitution, and which was accordingly 
repealed as absurd. The American President, on the other 
hand, has no means of punishing Congress for rejecting 
his proposals, but no Bill of instant moment to the safety 
of the Union has ever been refused. That which is indis- 
pensable is done somehow, even in France, and imperfect 
as the Constitution into which she seems to be drifting 
may be, still, as it meets the situation, and is not a mere 
device of Siéyes, her statesmen may learn to work it, as 
they do already work after some endurable fashion the in- 
finitely more cumbrous and illogical machine now in operation. 
No doubt there are huge difficulties in the way,—as, for ex- 
ample, in any limitation by law of the President’s attributes 
—but they exist now, and they can be remedied whenever a 
vacancy occurs, that is, at intervals which allow the nation 
fully to make up its mind. Suppose in 1880 the Assembly 
desires to take a power—say that of appointing the Prefect of 
the Seine—out of the President’s hands, nothing is easier than 
to reject any candidate who refuses to allow that diminution 
of his authority. The difficulty exists in the United States, as 
in every country where prerogative is real, and cannot be got 
rid of, except by a scheme,—say, the supreme sovereignty of 
a two-third vote, or the right of the Assembly to take a 
plébiscite—which, in the present temper of France, is too 
liberal to get itself accepted. Legislators must deal with facts 
as they are, and in France, and just now, Liberals might do 
worse than accept the principle of Dissolution by thirds, 


though 





THE PENALTY IN THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 


\W? observe that at least one contemporary considers that 
it is debarred by the appeal to the Privy Council in the 
Mackonochie case from making any remarks upon it. It seems 
to us a somewhat extravagant and grotesque application of the 
usage on this subject enforced by the Courts of Law, to assume 
that any remarks by the Press on a matter which is not, we be- 
lieve, in any degree a question of fact,—since on the only question 
of seriously disputed fact, the Judge of the Court of Arches gave 
the decision in favour of the defendant,—and which, even 
if it were a question of fact, is to be submitted not to a 
jury, but to the most eminent Judges in the land,— 
could have the effect of biassing the ultimate issue of the 
suit. Still more absurd is it to suppose that lay remarks on 
the law of the case, if any lay editor were unwise enough to 
stumble into so thorny a province, would have any disturbing 
effect on the minds of the highest of the trained lawyers. In 
short, as far as we can see, the Press might write as freely as 
it pleased on the recent Judgment, even though it has been 
appealed against, without the smallest conceivable peril of 
disturbing in any way the even flow of the course of justice in 
relation to it. No doubt it would not be fair to assume that 
Mr. Mackonochie has broken the law, and so to prejudice his 
position as a clergyman, on any point on which it is still possi- 
ble for the Court of Appeal to decide that he has neither 
broken it nor intended to break it. But with this reservation, 
that Mr. Mackonochie may still be acquitted of transgressions 
of the law of which Sir R. Phillimore has provisionally found 
him guilty, it appears to be quite impossible to say anything 
about the case which could either be injurious to his prospects 
or unfair to his personal position. 
And on one point at least, which is the one that seems to 





‘us much the most important, the case is already decided, and 
not liable to any revision. It may be that the Privy Council 
will declare Mr. Mackonochie not guilty of some of the charges 
of which Sir R. Phillimore has judged him to be guilty. But 
even if they reject the appeal, and confirm the original judg- 
ment on all the several heads, they cannot, we suppose, alter 
the penalty assigned. Whatever is left undecided, this appears 
to be deeided,—that the maximum penalty to be inflicted on Mr. 
Mackonochie will be only six weeks’ suspension from his office at 
St. Alban’s, Holborn. Now let us consider the situation. Should 
the Court of Appeal coincide in the judgment of the Court of 
Arches,—which, of course, we do not take for granted,—Mr. 

'Mackonochie would be condemned for the third time. On the 

‘first occasion, he denied any intention of offending against the 
law, though the Privy Council thought that he had so offended, 

and he was only condemned in costs and admonished. On the 

| second occasion, he admitted that he had been as anxious as 

‘possible to reach the very boundary of what the State would 

consider lawful, in order, as he expressed it, “ to obey the law 

| of the Church without disobeying the law of the State ;” 

though how the law of an Established Church could require 
paneer to the law of the State, Mr. Mackonochie never 

explained. On this occasion, he was suspended for three months 

as well as condemned in costs. On the present occasion, Sir 
| R. Phillimore holds a charge not to be proved which, had it 
| been found to be proved, would have shown that he is still 
| deliberately making the same attempt, namely, to elevate the 
| elements after consecration, so far as he dares, without positively 
| transgressing the law of the land; and therefore Sir R. Phillimore 

‘does not regard him as contumaciously repeating an offence 

| against which he had already been personally admonished. But 

if Sir R. Phillimore’s judgment should be sustained, there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Mackonochie has openly transgressed 
the law which the Dean of Arches himself laid down in the 

Purchas case, and also the law as interpreted by the superior 

Court in relation to the same case, and that he will, in 

fact, in that event, be proved to have done acts which both 

Sir R. Phillimore and the Judges of Appeal ruled to be 

wholly illegal. Now, should this prove to be so, on what 
conceivable ground can a penalty of less than half the sus- 

pension inflicted on Mr. Mackonochie after his second offence 
be justified? Sir R. Phillimore appears to assign two pleas 
for extreme leniency. One is, that Mr. Mackonochie has never 
been personally admonished not to do the exact illegal 
acts which the Court of Arches regards it as proved that he 
has done. The other is, that when the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act comes into operation, this sort of complaint will 
be limited to parishioners, while the promoter of the present suit 
is not a parishioner. The force of the latter plea lies in this, 
that even if the law has been broken, it has been broken with- 
out any evidence of offence to the feelings of worshippers who 
have a right to look on St. Alban’s as their parish church, and 
so only as to offend the feelings of persons who might have 
been expected to go elsewhere, if they did not like what they 
found there. That, no doubt, might reasonably mitigate the 
severity of the penalty for a first offence, when the legality or 
Ulegality of the act complained of was one of the matters pro- 
nounced upon for the first time. But when once it has become 
clear that the question at issue is whether the clearly pronounced 
law is to be respected or not, we confess that the considera- 
tion as to who might or might not be annoyed by the breach 
of the law seems to us a completely secondary one. Is it not 
above all things obvious that the Establishment cannot hold 
together much longer if the clergymen in it claim to be above 
the law? And who in the world can be regarded as setting 
the law at defiance, if a clergyman is not to be so regarded who, 
knowing the law perfectly well, as decided in another case, de- ¢ 
liberately waits for his own trangression of it to be brought home 
to him, before obeying it? We are not saying,—it is left for 
the Court of Appeal to say,—whether Mr. Mackonochie has 
done this or not; we only say that if that point should be 
decided as Sir R. Phillimore has decided it, it seems monstrous 
to assume that it is a case for leniency, solely because there is 
no evidence that a parishioner was offended. The reasonable 
fear of the present day is lest the servants of the State Church 
should choose to regard themselves as independent of the law, and 
not even simply of the obsolete law of three centuries ago, but of 
the solemn decisions of yesterday. If that fear is to be rendered 
unreasonable, the clergy who repeatedly disobey it, and who 
take no trouble at all even to come near conformity till they 
are admonished in their own persons, ought to be sharply and 
not leniently punished. For no plea for leniency can be more 
absurd than the second plea, namely, that Mr, Mackonochie had 
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not yet been personally admonished to obey the law on any of 
the points raised. He had been so admonished on other points, 
and he had seen his brother clergymen so admonished on these 
points. He was perfectly aware that there was a law against 
which his own feelings rebelled, and against which his brother 
clergymen had openly rebelled. And if he followed their 
example, as the Dean of Arches thinks, he must have known 
perfectly well that, so far from wishing to obey the law because 
it was the law, he wished to evade obeying it to the utmost. 
Now, that seems to us the very spirit which we ought at once 
and most sharply to repress. We wish to see no narrowness 
in the interpretation of the law of the Church. But we do wish 
to see thorough peremptoriness in enforcing the modern deci- 
sions on those who know what they are and what they mean. 
A State Church in which the law, and not merely the 
law, but the law as recently defined in relation to modern 
usages, is made light of, is a mischief to the nation, and a 
gross injustice to the unestablished sects,—a mischief to the 
nation because, when a Church, which of all external institu- 
tions most appeals to human reverence, sets the example of 
breaking solemn compacts made with the nation, a spirit of 
lawlessness is sure to spread more or less both within and 
beyond the boundary of the Church; and a gross injustice to 
the unestablished sects, because their members may well 
say, that if they were as careless of the law as the members of 
the Established Church, they might easily join the Church, 
and yet violate the conditions on which they had joined it. 
We have no personal feeling towards Mr. Mackonochie, 
except, on the one hand, a certain amused wonder at the 
importance he appears to attach to carrying flags about a 
church, and having lighted tapers in it; and on the other, a 
feeling of moral disapprobation for his apparent wish to go as 
near breaking the law as he may without bringing on himself 
a sentence of deprivation. The existence of this wish rests on 
his own evidence in a former case, and on no assumption as to 
the ultimate judgment in this. We have always heard of him 
as an able preacher, and on matters of another kind, a pro- 
foundly earnest man. But if he should prove to have done 
what the Dean of Arches thinks that he has done, he is just 
the man to make an example of. There can be no moral 
reason for his clinging to an Establishment in which he holds 
that his spiritual liberty is grievously curtailed. And if he 
does not hold this, there can be no moral excuse at all for not 
obeying the law frankly. Whatever may turn out to be the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, in relation to the charges 
against him, we think this at least will be clear,—that the 
penalty proposed for such wilful and reiterated defiance of the 
law is an utterly inadequate one,—that that defiance ought to 
have been visited with a sharp and peremptory sentence, a 
sentence showing that if Mr. Mackonochie cannot obey the law 
of the State, the State cannot permit Mr. Mackonochie to 
remain in its service as a clergyman of the Establishment. 





THE STROUD PETITION. 

HE electors of Stroud, or rather a section of them, are 
doing their very best to discredit the Law of 1868 for 
preventing Bribery at Elections. From the day when the 
borough, previously so Liberal, returned Mr. Dorington, to be 
unseated immediately by the Dissolution, the two parties have 
been contending at the polling-booths and before the Courts 
with a fury which has defeated itself, and left the borough 
with only one representative. No sooner was a vacancy 
caused by the Dissolution, than the voters who had just 
seated Mr. Dorington as a Tory, rejected him and his fellow- 
Tory candidate, Mr. Holloway, for two Liberals, Messrs. 
Stanton and Dickinson, though as regards Mr. Dorington, 
by a majority of less than thirty in a constituency of 5,942. 
The closeness of the contest invited corrupt practices, chiefly 
in the form of treating; the inflamed Tories presented a peti- 
tion, and both Liberals were unseated, to be replaced, 
after another election, by Mr. Dorington and a Liberal, 
svill the sitting Member, The Liberals, in their turn, filed 
a petition against Mr. Dorington; he was pronounced 
by Baron Bramwell disqualified; and after a severe con- 
test Mr. Brand, formerly Member for Hertfordshire, was 
returned in the Liberal interest. By this time it was thought 
Stroud would have had enough both of the expenditure and 
the discredit caused by these repeated petitions, but both parties 
were warm with the contest ; money was forthcoming in plenty ; 
Mr. Brand was attacked, and though perfectly innocent, he fell. 
The Judge, Baron Pigott, went out of his way to clear him 
from all imputations ; but still he had accepted an agent, who 
had employed a sub-agent, who had used a deputy-sub-agent 











who had, in the Judge’s opinion, offered a bribe, ang 
the seat therefore is, for the seventh time within twelve 
months, open to any aspirant. It is not one, however 
which any aspirant with money, or character, or prospects 
to lose will be very ready to accept. So strong is party feeling 
and so rich are some of the partisans, that the contest is cer. 
tain to run close, that in spite of all orders or remonstranceg 
from the candidates, some sub-deputy-assistant-canvasser is sure 
to do something illegal, and that the winner may rely upon 
having to fight a petition, with its scandals, its perjuries, and 
its ruinous expense, and will be lucky even then if he secures 
the doubtful and precarious honour of representing Stroud. 

It is evident that a campaign like this, fought out as it 
is before the Courts, tends to bring the Bribery Law into 
popular contempt. Who, it will be justly asked, can be safe 
when, without his consent, or knowledge, or connivance, or 
money, a deputy-canvasser, whom he never saw, can be em. 
ployed by a deputy-agent, whom he may never have heard of, 
and may draw upon a secret fund of the very existence of which 
he is unaware? Nobody contends that Stroud is a corrupt 
place. Two Judges in succession have affirmed that corruption 
in the borough is not wide-spread, and yet any candidate, on any 
side, is as much exposed to danger as if it were; is, in fact, more 
injured by the zeal displayed on his behalf than by the zeal dis- 
played against him. He may even, it will be alleged, be unseated 
by the act of a man who has foisted himself upon a sub-agent 
as a friend, when he really is an enemy in disguise. All that 
is quite true, but it does not alter the difficulty of discovering 
a remedy. The perfect innocence of a candidate is a good 
reason for reporting him guiltless, as the judge is empowered 
to do, and so saving him from disqualification for seven years, but 
it is no reason for refusing to void the election. His supporters 
may have acted without his knowledge, and the election may be 
as corrupt as if he had expressly promised to pay his bribes, 
The power of returning the Member tempts a local magnate 
almost as much as the power of becoming a Member; party 
feeling makes men liberal, and in this very instance of 
Stroud, £1,200 was ready for a secret fund called the Decora- 
tion Fund, of which the candidate had not subscribed one 
penny. It is impossible to disfranchise a place merely because 
petitions have been frequent, and unconstitutional to leave a 
seat vacant because the electors are so nearly divided that 
half-a-dozen scamps can ask for money, which half-a-dozen 
hot-heads, foolish with excitement and rancour, are per- 
fectly ready to pay. Power might perhaps be given to 
a Judge to load vindictive petitioners with costs, or to throw 
them on the borough, but it is a power which Judges would 
be most reluctant to use, and no fine on petitioners as such is 
of any use. The party once excited, would pay it by subscrip- 
tion. The only remedy, as it seems to us, is for the bulk of 
the electors to take the matter into their own hands, to ostra- 
cise all concerned in the transactions of the year, and to insist 
on nominating some man eminent enough to attract support 
from all sides, and elect him in his absence, They might take 
a man eminent for professional capacity, instead of politics, like 
Admiral Sherard Osborn, or a sound Colonial statesman like 
Sir John Rose, the ablest Canadian in England. There are 
plenty of men still outside the House of Commons who would 
be useful to the Legislature and creditable to Stroud, and the 
election of any one of them without canvassing, or speech- 
making, or personal appearance of any kind, would show that 
Stroud understood her duty, would emancipate her from the 
dominion of her few bribable rascals, and would relieve the 
House of Commons of a very invidious task,—that of deciding 
whether a writ de lunatico inguirendo can be issued against a 
borough which has shown itself tolerably pure, but incompetent 
to elect a Member without incessant appeals to a legal tribunal 
to decide whether it has elected him or not. 








A PRELATE AND A JACOBIN. 

HE debate in the National Assembly on freedom of academical 
education has been made memorable by the speeches of two 
peculiarly gifted men. One was the Bishop of Orleans, and the 
other M. Challemel-Lacour. One may be called the last of the 
Gallicans, and the other the most brilliant of the Jacobins. No 
French Churchman is so well known in England as Monseigneur 
Dupanloup ; and it needs but a glance at his face or form to see 
a main cause of his fame. His burly figure, his prominent 
features, his cheerful, determined look, his ruddy cheeks, glowing 
like those of a farmer who is out-of-doors in all woathers, bespeak 
an immense fund of physical energy and the instincts of a born 
fighter. And in truth Monseigneur Dupanloup is essentially a 
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pugilist. He would have been more at home in the Army than in 
the Church. The Christian virtue which he understands least is 
that of meekness. He seems to feel that he would merely be 
wasting his valuable time if he were to enter into a competition 
with Moses. The fiery soul of Peter is more congenial to him, and he 
is always eager to draw his sword in order to cut off the servant 
of the High Priest’s ear. Had he lived five hundred years ago, he 
would have put a coat of mail below his surplice, and gone to 
battle at the head of armed believers. The Albigenses would 
have fared badly if he had lived in the neighbourhood of their 
unlicensed worship. He would have smitten the Huguenots hip 
and thigh. Bnt he has fallen upon times when Bishops are denied 
the power of the sword, and when Unbelief claims to be the equal 
of the Church. Instead of using cold steel, he must use pamphlets. 
He must scold men who ought to be burned for the good of their 
souls, He must wage a war of words against those Sophisters, 
those Voltaireans, those Republicans, and those heretics who are 
the puny representatives of the Saracens. Bismarck is the only 
Saladin of the degenerate time, and the Saracens are the infidels 
who usurp the sovereignty of St. Peter. Monseigneur Dupanloup 
would gladly preach another Crusade, like another Saint Bernard, 
and drive the Frankish chivalry across the Alps to rescue the 
Holy Father from the hands of the Infidel; but the Minister of 
the Interior forbids, and the Church is so compassed about by 
enemies that even the Bishop dare not disobey. 

But he is too able a man to be content with mere complaints, 
and he has freely used the weapons that the gods have left him. 
He has done little else than fight for the last thirty years, and he 
always fights not merely about something, but with somebody. 
Dupanloup would find Christianity itself very dull, we fear, if 
there were no personal Devil. Mere evil does not fire him until 
it is represented by somebody, and then he flies straight at the 
foe. No man has less of the philosophical temperament or more 
of the controversial. He has fought for freedom of education, 
for classical teaching, and against the declaration of Papal Infalli- 
bility, but he has always contrived to turn the dispute into a 
series of personal squabbles. His very pastorals are pamphlets 
against some enemy of the Church. De Tocqueville said that if 
Montalembert agreed with a person on every subject but one, he 
was sure to speak to him about that one theme. Dupanloup acts in 
precisely the same way. Hence his movements are always attended 
by a cloud of dust, and from it come the sound of blows, oaths, 
anathemas, aud predictions of hell-fire. Now it is Voltaire that 
he is belabouring, and Voltaire has always ardent defenders. 
Then he and his mortal enemy, Louis Veuillot, are fighting as 
heartily as if each held the other to be no better than an infidel ; 
and on such occasions the Bishop has no cause to boast, for he is 
dealing with a man who is a born writer, who knows how to 
make every word a blow, and who does not, like his episcopal 
antagonist, waste his breath in noisy rhetoric. Or Dupanloup 
finds that he must make the Academy ring with the sounds 
of battle, because it is encouraging a scientific atheist like 


M. Littré to knock at the door; and when that atheist is | 


admitted, the Bishop quits the place for ever, after having dis- 
charged a tremendous speech, which fills six columns of the 
Francais, Or M. Jules Simon has offended him by assuming 
that since he is Minister of Education in name, he ought to be 
such in reality; and forthwith the clergy of the diocese of 
Orleans receive a pastoral, in which the Minister is held up to 
contempt. The pugnacity of the man was strikingly shown at 
the (Ecumenical Council. He still retains some of the old 
Gallican independence, and he thought, if not that the dogma of 
Infallibility was false, at least that the declaration of it was inop- 
portune. Monseigneur Darboy, the late Archbishop of Paris, held 
the same opinion, and held it at least as strongly; but he opposed 








| of argument, and not of heat. 


least as hard as the Bishop had hit the Republicans. Intensely 
angry at the attack on the Church, he returned to the tribune 
next day, and roundly let the Republicans know that they were 
little better than a band of infidels and murderers. The old 
prelate seems to have been in a towering passion, and he hit 
rather wildly at times, but on the whole he hit with a vigour 
worthy of his best days. The most flagrant Pagan in the Assembly 
could not have raised more anger than the white-haired teacher 
of the religion of peace. M. Challemel-Lacour hinted that the 
speech scarcely beseemed the dignity of the Episcopate, and the 
taunt was so well aimed that M. Buffet, the President of the 
Assembly, felt it needful to intervene with a declaration that 
Monseigneur Dupanloup was one of the glories of the French 
Episcopate. So he is, but at the same time he is so inveterate 
a pugilist that one wonders what he will do with nine-tenths of 
his faculties when he shall go to heaven. Some day he may be 
canonised as Saint Felix of the Cudgel. 

After the Bishop had delivered his first speech, and when he 
was receiving congratulations from a crowd of friends, there 
stepped into the tribune as remarkable a Jacobin as Monseigneur 
Dupanloup is a Catholic. In England little was known about 
M. Challemel-Lacour until the war with Germany, when 
his friend, M. Gambetta, made him Prefect of Lyons. His 
work was to keep the fierce democracy of that town short of 
mutiny, and on the whole he succeeded. But he did so at the 
expense of a famous and sinister memory. Mobiles 
hal become troublesome, and a report of the fact was 
sent to the Prefect. He is said to have written on 
the margin of the despatch the celebrated sentence, ‘ Fusillez 
moi ces gens-li.” When the subject came before the National 
Assembly, one of the Deputies declared that he had seen the 
laconic command. Challemel-Lacour defied any one to produce 
proofs of his guilt, and none were forthcoming. Perhaps 
the order was never given, and at any rate, it was never 
executed, but the brief ferocity of it will never be forgotten 
by the Royalists. And Challemel-Lacour is at least one of the 
most intrepid Radicals in France. The friend and companion of 
Gambetta, he is also the chief writer in the République Frangaise, 
Such a man would have been a Jacobin in the days of the Re- 
volution, and he is still as much of a Jacobin as the softer, 
broader, more philosophic Liberalism of these days will allow 
when applied to a remarkably powerful intellect. 

The reader might expect Challemel-Lacour to be rather wild in 
appearance, to have unkempt hair, and to be the slave of stormy 
rhetoric. But the man who stepped to the tribune after Bishop 
Dupanloup might have been taken for an elderly English gentle- 
man. His broad and powerful brow, his finely-cut nose, his 
firm lips, his refined, dignified, and proud face, his neatly- 
trimmed grey hair, do not make up the picture of a Revolutionist. 
They suggest habitual self-respect and self-restraint. When he 
begins to speak, the usually uproarious Assembly hushcs itself, as it 
does only to the very ablest of its orators, and he has not uttered 
many sentences before the cause of the homage is made clear. 
Ife is indeed a wonderful speaker, But no speaking could be a 
greater contrast to the typical declamation of a wild Revolution- 
jist. The long-drawn sentences are formed with academic art, 
The faultlessly-distinct and finely-modulated articulation is 
attended with perfect dignity and repose of manner. The voice 
is rich and vibrating. ‘The action is slight for that of a French- 
The tissue of the speech is essentially argumentative, 
More uncompromising Radicalism 


Some 








man. 
rather than declamatory. 
cannot be heard even in the French Assembly, and many of the 
sentences have a sledge-hammer force; but they are free from 
There is abundant energy, but it is the energy 


stormy passion. 
There is never a break in the 


the Papal party with such quiet dignity as to attract less notice | words that flow on with somewhat of a classical statcliness, ex- 
than the Bishop of Orleans, who discharged a red-hot pamphlet | cept when his friends greet some peculiarly powerful passage 


against Louis Veuillot before going to the Council, and allowed 
nobody to forget his existence during the deliberations. Only a 
few weeks ago, he launched another pamphlet, in the form of a 
letter to Signor Minghetti, the Italian Minister. 
a plea for the liberty of the Pope, but in reality it was, of course, 
a violent personal attack on M. Minghetti, Victor Emannuel, and 
the Members of the Italian Parliament. ‘The speeches on Friday 
and Saturday last were characteristic specimens of his oratory. ‘The 
first was intended to be an argument in favour of allowing any- 
body to found and work a University, but it soon became a 
headlong attack on the first Revolution, the Convention, and 
the Republican party. It was a splendid speech, and it 
would have been consummate pleading if the aim of advocacy 
were to irritate. The reply, however, hit the Bishop’s party at 


In form, it was | 








with shouts of applause, or when the Royalists roar out protests 
against some incisive epithet. ‘The orator has a peculiar habit of 
walking backwards and forwards in the tribune while he is speak- 
ing, or while his opponents are interrupting, and his foes may say 
that he then unpleasantly suggests the motions of a caged pan- 
ther. But everybody hastens to admit that he has made a splendid 
speech. Even the Union, which is fanatically Catholic as well as 
Legitimist, says that he is one of the first speakers in the Assembly. 
He is not an orator of the highest rank, because he lacks heat of 
passion. Lut he is at least a great rhetorician. It may appear 
strange that such a man should have passed middle life without 
making his name known outside of a small circle in France. But 
the truth is, that his is one of the many able intellects that the 
Empire condemned to live in obscurity. Born at Avranches in 
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1827, he was trained at the Ecole Normale, and he was the first 
student of his year in philosophy. Afterwards he became a Professor 
of philosophy at Pau, and under the Empire his Republican 
opinions gained him the distinction first of a prison cell 
and next of banishment. He then lived in Germany and 
Italy, and in 1856 he became Professor of French Literature 
at Zurich. When the amnesty allowed lim to go back to France, 
he distinguished himself by lectures on the Fine Arts, which the 
Government found so unpleasant that the course was stopped by 
the police. He wrote in the Temps, the Revue Moderne, and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, mostly on literary and philosophic sub- 
jects. He has also translated Ritter’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy ” 
from the German. It will be seen that he is a richly cultivated 
as well as an able man, and it is the philosophical character of his 
intellect, as well as the beauty of his spoken style, that commands 
the respect even of his bitterest opponents. It is interesting to 
remember that his hostility to the Empire led him to take part in 
the Baudin subscription. He was prosecuted by the Government 
for his share in that act of hostility to the Empire, and in de- 
fending the object of the Imperial animosity his friend, M. 
Gambetta, first gained political fame. 

The speeches of Monseigneur Dupanloup and M, Challemel- 
Lacour were as different as the two men. The Bishop seeks 
freedom of academical instruction, because he would like to place 
all the higher education in the hands of the Church. He is sure 
that she would drive the secular party out of the field if her hands 
were not tied. And he also insists that she should be allowed to 
confer University degrees. But he gives a peculiarly Episcopal 
meaning to freedom of education, for he would forbid the Pro- 
fessors to deal with anything save what he calls ‘‘ demonstrated 
truth.” The doctrines of the Catholic Church, and all that the 
Catholic Church sanctions, belong, of course, to that category, 
but the criticisms of an infidel or an irreverent science do not. 
He would stoutly insist that the Minister of the Interior should 
silence a Voltaire, that he should prevent M. Littré from poison- 
ing youthful minds with Positivism, and even, we fear, that Dar- 
winism should be placed under the supervision of the police. 
The Bishop’s philosophy, in fact, is that of the sixteenth century, 
and the Royalists cheered it loudly, because they saw that it was 
on the side of the Comte de Chambord. Asan intellectual theory, 
it is beneath contempt. 

M. Challemel-Lacour’s argument was more worthy of intellectual 
respect, but it was not at all free from the bigotry of science. He 
frankly admitted that he also would favour liberty of instruction if 
he could get rid of the Catholic Church, but that he feared the Catholic 
Church more than he valued liberty of instruction. The Govern- 
ment, he said, would not permit the Liberals to enjoy the same 
freedom of teaching as the clergy, and the Church was so well 
organised that she would practically gain a monopoly of academical 
training. Thus the Bill before the Assembly was a snare. Point- 
ing to the Syllabus, he argued that the clergy would make war 
against all the distinctive doctrines of the French Revolution. 
Hence he would postpone freedom of teaching until they should 
have reconciled themselves with modern society, or at least until 
the Republic should be guided by its own friends. In a very 
brilliant passage, he contended that a series of Catholic and 
secular Universities would let loose new animosities upon a 
country already torn by passion. The middle-class, which he 
deemed the most important of all, would be distracted by new 


hates. The priesthood would perhaps prepare’ the way for 








} 


another great revolution ; and when France had been conquered, | 


when her victorious foe was the dictator of Europe, and when | 


one nation after another was feeling it needful to withstand the 
pretensions of the Papacy, was this, he asked, a time for France 
to be the champion of a Catholic Restoration? M. Challemel- 
Lacour pointed to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet with approval, and 
he had the courage to tell an assembly of Frenchmen that he 
would defend the ecclesiastical laws of Prince Bismarck. We shall 
not at present discuss his theory. But it is important to observe 
that the rival creeds of the Jacobin and the Bishop are immense 
forces in France, that the collision of the two bigotries keeps the 
country in a state of turmoil, and that they are represented with 
peculiar frankness as well as power by the Bishop of Orleans and 
M. Challemel-Lacour, 
MR. GALTON ON SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

W* are very doubtful whether Mr. Galton, with all his study 

and knowledge of statistics, knows the limits within which 
statistics are useful, and beyond which they are mere masses of 
cumbersome and ostentatious detail. In the essay he has just 
published on ‘English Men of Science, their Nature 


and | 


Nurture,”* he has given us a good deal that may be instructive 
and that is certainly interesting, and a good deal also that is per. 
fectly childish, and which could hardly be more instructive than 
details, had he chosen to furnish such, as to the height of their 
insteps or the number and capacity of their pockets. For ex. 
ample, what conceivable use is there in telling you whether the 
parents of a hundred scientific men resembled or differed from 
each other in the colour of their hair and the character of their 
temperaments,—i.e , nervous, bilious, or lymphatic,—orin approxi- 
mating to the average height of each sex. Mr. Galton seems to 
persuade himself, if we understand him rightly, that we shall 
learn from that remarkably minute scrap of indication, whether 
the scientific temperament comes of a union between people of 
opposite physical characteristics, or rather of a union between 
people moderately alike. ‘ It appears,” he says, “ from the 
facts in this chapter, that the marriages of parents of the 
scientific men on my list actually tend to produce differentia. 
tion and purity of race ;"—in simpler words, we suppose, 
a race of such physical characteristics as would arise from 
having fathers and mothers who were moderately alike, instead of 
strongly contrasted, in physical temperaments, complexions, and 
size. Even amongst the parents of scientific men it seems that 
there is too much tendency among ‘“‘ corpulent, stout, or plump’ 
persons of one sex to have a peculiar and reciprocated liking for 
‘spare, neat, or small’ persons of the other.” But this is the only 
quality, it appears, in relation to which the parents of our scientific 
men are apt to indulge themselves in the delights of contrast, 
‘In the temperaments of their parents, harmony strongly pre- 
yails over contrast, the proportion being five to one in favour of 
the former. In colour of hair, harmony is twice as common 
as contrast. In figure it is equally common ” only,—for the 
reason already alleged,—namely, that the inveterate preference of 
plump persons for spare, and vice versd, extends even to the 
otherwise somewhat monotonous tastes (i.¢., monotonous, if Mr, 
Galton’s statistics may be trusted) of the parents of scientific 
men, ‘This inveterate preference of plumpness for spareness “ ig 
the only case in these tables,” exclaims Mr. Galton, with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ where a love of contrast equals that of harmony.” But 
then, unfortunately, even in the hundred marriages or so of which 
he has given us these statistics, the tests provided of ‘“ contrast” 
and ‘‘ harmony” are exceedingly meagre. Are there no such things 
as extraordinary contrasts between people of the same-coloured 
hair and the same so-called temperament? If ‘differentiation and 
purity of race” is to mean the accumulation from both parents of 
these qualities merely, it must be an expression of very little mean- 
ing. If it isto mean more, there is no evidence to showit. Indeed, 
if Mr. Galton had asked whether both father and mother and 
paternal and maternal grand-parents were distinguished by pleasure 
in dress, or in parties, or the love of novels, or of dogs, or of games 
of chance, or of sea-bathing, we suspect he would have accumu- 
lated information quite as useful towards ascertaining ‘+ different- 
iation and purity of racc” as he does by these insignificant and 
accidental physical particulars. We say accidental as well as insigni- 
ficant, because it is common-sense, and Mr. Galton’s common-sense, 
as well as other people’s, that ‘‘any young man is capable of falling 
in love with any one of at least one-third” [and probably a much 
larger proportion] ” of the presentable young women of his race and 


| social position, if they happen to see much of one another under 


favourable circumstances and without other distraction.” Now, 
if that be the case, the predominating physical characteristics of 
so few as a hundred marriages can be no evidence at all of a 
special law, unless a great many more points of likeness and un- 
likeness of much more importance could be examined,—such as 
likeness in tastes, likeness in spirits, likeness in social qualities. 
‘Purity of race’ usually means the likeness which results from 
marrying within a single caste supposed to have, and probably 
having, various common qualities. But as for the tendency in 
the parents of just a hundred scientific men to prefer marrying with 
persons of complexions or hair of the same general tone as their 
own, it seems to us to prove about as much tendency to purity of 
race, as it would if they had shown a tendency to marry people 
with names beginning or ending with the same letter. Suppose 
Mr. Galton looks a little into the statistics of second and third mar- 
riages, to find whether or not there be any tendency towards either 
constancy or variety in this question of preference for special com- 
plexions and hairs. If he should find that there is no distinguish- 
able tendency to either, and still more, if he should find any to the 
latter, he would probably make up his mind that it was not the 
result of any law, that in the case of the hundred marriages 
of the parents of scientific men in question there was more 
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resemblance than difference between the complexions and 
hair- colours of the contracting parties. When the area 
of your statistical observation is extremely small, as it is in 
this case, it is sheer trifling to tabulate characteristics the connec- 
tion of which with any law of probable cause it is not easy to see. 
Had Mr. Galton asked his scientific constituency directly whether 
there was any general resemblance in taste and character beyond 
that which constant association usually brings about between 
their fathers and mothers, and tabulated the answers given, the 
information might have been material to his point. As it is, we 
confess, we look with more amusement than instruction on his 
elaborate statistics of ‘ harmonies’ and ‘ contrasts.’ 

However, Mr. Galton has recorded for us many much more 
useful facts than these. For instance, he shows, what is not 
likely to be accidental, that elder sons appear nearly twice 
as often in his list as younger sons; that only sons occur 
almost as frequently as eldest sons, but that, as re- 
gards intermediate children, the elder and younger halves 
of the family contribute equally. From this, he infers 
that the elder and only sons have, on the whole, ‘ decided 
advantages of nurture "—i.e., in the circumstances of their educa- 
tion and advancement in life—‘ over younger sons.” ‘They are 
more likely to become possessed of independent means, and 
therefore able to follow the pursuits that have most attraction 
to their tastes; they are treated more as companions by their 
parents, and have earlier responsibility, both of which would de- 
velop independence of character.” Evidently, then, the preferenee 
of our fairy tales for the youngest son was founded on the natural 
aversion of the fairy tale to the scientific temper. However, it 
is quite possible that this favour of fortune towards elder sons 
applies no less to the development of other besides scientific 
tastes, and probably would be found to have a far more emphatic 
application to political than to scientific eminence. ‘There may 
be a reason also for the fact which Mr. Galton states, that ‘an 
unusual number of the mothers of the scientific men were between 
30 and 34 at the time of their birth,”—i.e., were “less youthful ” 
than the mothers of other eminent men whose history he has ex- 
amined, for it is not unnatural that a certain partial subsidence 
of the livelier youthful emotions in the mother should contribute 
to the intellectual balance of the temperament of the son. It is 
worth remark, too, that while the health of men of science 
shows a very high average, it indicates, according to Mr. 
Galton, ‘a noticeable falling-off from the yet more robust 
condition of the previous generation.” In other words, we 
suppose, you must have a robust generation, which does not ex- 
haust itself in any intellectual pursuit, before you can get one fit 
for the highest intellectual work ; and if it were only possible to 
sandwich a generation that prefers healthy play to high-pressure 
work, between each generation of high-pressure workers, you 


would have a much better chance of keeping up the race of | 


scientific thinkers. That, again, no doubt, has just as much 
application to eminent men of other exhausting callings as it has 
to men of science. Another result, applying as much to intel- 
lectual men of other types of eminence, is this,—that high activity 
and energy seem common in men of small heads, while the men of 
exceptionally large heads, though they may evince quite equal intel- 
lectual capacity and insight, are not men of anything like the same 
restlessenergy. ‘‘ It appears that the average circumference of an 
English gentleman’s head is 22} in. to 22}in. Now I have only 
thirteen cases under 22in., but eight cases of 24 in. or upwards. 
The general scientific position of the small-headed (who are mostly 
slender, but not necessarily short) and large-headed men seems 
equally good ; but the fact is conspicuous that out of the thirteen 
of the former, there are only two or three who have not remark- 
able energy ; and out of the latter, there is only one who has.” 
In other words, if a very large head seems to denote weight 
of character, it denotes also that kind of inertia which is slow in 
getting into action, which is manceuvred with difficulty. 


’ . ° | 
Sut to come to some of Mr. Galton’s conclusions concerning | 


the qualities which belong exclusively to men of science. It 
seems he has satisfied himself that in the larger proportion of 


cases their taste for science is inborn,—which, however, does not | 
Mr. Galton states 
that on the authority of the answers he has received to his ques- 


at all necessarily imply that it is hereditary. 


tions, in ninety-one total cases, he believes the scientific bias to 
have been ‘decidedly innate” in no less than fifty-six, ‘ de- 


cidedly not innate” in only eleven, while the answer is doubtful 
in twenty-four cases; and that in all the cases where it was innate, 
it persevered (indeed, we suppose the questions would hardly 
have been addressed to any in whom it had failed to persevere). 
But there is but “one case of inheritance to four that are not. 


inherited from either parent.” At the same time, though special 
scientific aptitudes seem to be so seldom inherited, the in- 
heritance of eminent capacity in some form or other appears 
to be exceedingly common. Thus Mr, Galton gives the 
story of thirteen families, each containing some of the scien- 
tific men on his list, which have been noteworthy “ during two, 
three, or more generations,” and he shows us the immensely 
larger proportion of ability existing in these families than any 
thirteen families, if taken at random from the same classes, would 
produce. But the special type of ability changes very remarkably 
in some of these families. ‘Thus, in Mr. Galton’s analysis of the 
Roscoe family, which he takes because it has recently produced an 
eminent chemist, Professor [lenry Roscoe, and an eminent logician, 
statistician, and critic of scientific method generally, Professor 
Stanley Jevons, it is remarkable enough that the primitive type 
of ability was strictly literary, poetic, and artistic, and that in 
these late instances the specific mental quality is widely distinct 
from that which prevailed for two generations. The type of 
ability of the Darwin family, on the other hand, has been almost 
exclusively scientific. The Wedgwoods, however, who are 
closely connected with the Darwins, seem to have begun with 
an artistic type of eminence, and to have passed into the more 
scientific phase through a genius for chemical investigation which 
was a link between the two, since it had practical ends and scien- 
tific methods, Certainly, the result of Mr. Galton’s inquiries is, 
as might be expected a priori, to correlate very closely, in the 
process of hereditary transmission, literary and artistic with 
scientific ability. 

Perhaps one, not of the most curious, but certainly of the 
most emphatic results of Mr. Galton’s inquiries is the evidence it 
gives of the close connection between business habits and scientific 
success. Probably even in relation to literary success, business 
habits are more common than has usually been supposed ; but 
whenever method of thought is of the essence of success, as it is 
in science, it is not surprising that it should be closely connected 
with method in practical habits also. Of Mr. Galton’s corre- 
spondents, seventeen are heads of great commercial undertakings ; 
ten are medical men in the highest rank of practice ; and eighteen 
others fill, or have filled, important official posts. Only two re- 
gard themselves as deficient in capacity for business. And of 
those who speak of their capacity for business as great, half, at 
least, claim that they have inherited it from their parents. 

Mr. Galton seems to us much too vague when he treats of 
‘‘ independence of character” as one of the marks of a scientific 
man. What, we ask, does he regard as the test of independence 
of character? Fifty of his correspondents say they possess it in 
excess, and in only two, he says, is it below par. But can you 
trust a man to know whether he has independence of character 
or not, in any sense in which it is of much use as an objective 
criterion of a type? As far as it is a true test of scientific capacity, 
it should mean, we suppose, a readiness to be convinced by evidence, 
apart from prejudice or influence, or merelp reactionary currents of 
feeling. But when a correspondent writes ‘‘ Opinions in almost 
all respects opposed to those in which I was educated,” one wants 
to know whether this revolution was due to * independence of 
character,” or what you may call combativeness of character, which 
| is very different, and not properly scientifically useful at all. Mr. 
‘Galton speaks of independence of character as indicated by the 
practice of -doing what you prefer, without respect to the fashion 
of the day. Well, if that includes a taste for positively snubbing 
| the fashion of the day, as it often does, it is certainly not one that 
| promotes a scientific habit of mind. There is dependence (of a 
| kind) on circumstances, rather than an independence of them, in 
| the pleasure which many people take in going full butt, as it were, 
‘against the drift of events, and we should say, one as fatal to 
the scientific temperament as that of too pliant conformity. In 
| defining his critical questions to men of science, Mr. Galton has 
| been by no means uniformly scientific himself. But his essay, 
though encumbered by too much detail and some very super- 
fluous matter, is an interesting study in the physiology of eminent 
ability, especially of that of the scientific life. 








DECENCY ON THE STAGE. 

MIE importance of the case “Fairlie v. Blenkinsop” seems 
to us to be mainly incidental. As a libel case it was of no 
importance at all, the appearance of the Lord Chamber- 
lain as a witness reducing the chance of a verdict hostile to 
the offending newspaper almost to nothing. It might have 
been important to settle the limit of indecorum which would 
justify a journalist in condemning a stage performance as 
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‘indecent ;” but that point, though apparently under decision, 
was not in reality either raised or settled. Lord Hertford, the 
officer entrusted with disciplinary power over London Theatres, 
had visited the St. James’s Theatre to see the opéra 
bouffe called ‘Vert-Vert,” had decided that the dance 
called the Riparelle was indecent—* purposely indecent,” he 
said in his evidence—and had prohibited it; and after 
that fact had been proved from his own lips, there was, as 
counsel evidently perceived, very little case for the plaintiff to put 
before the jury. The critic might be wrong or right, severe or 
lenient, but he had, in any case, only endorsed the official 
opinion of the Lord Chamberlain; and to allow the Lord 
Chamberlain to exert his authority, and then punish a news- 
paper for expressing the same opinion as the authorised | 
Censor, would have been a little too ridiculous. What | 
with the sensitiveness of authors, and actors, and clergymen, | 
and all other persons, except politicians, who come before 
the public, and the taste of juries for compromise verdicts— 
verdicts carrying low damages and heavy costs—and the extra- 
vagant length to which the doctrine of pendente lite is being 
carried, journalists begin to find their privileges materially 
abridged ; but still they are not bound to be more reticent than 
the great officers of State, or liable to be pronounced over-harsh 
for an opinion on Stage decorum which the responsible Censor 
has just given as his ground of action. If they were so liable, 
criticism as to decorum would be next to impossible, and a 
journalist might be heavily fined for denying a manager's right 
to represent ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” with its text exactly as Shake- 
speare wrote it. 

The importance of the trial is the evidence it affords that the 
office of Supervisor of the Stage is still required, and that it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to invent a substitute for 
it. ‘There will always exist a large public in every great capital 
which is attracted by prurience, there will always be entrepreneurs 
ready to try to attract this public, and there will always, 
therefore, be danger of a rivalry in indecorum which in 
a short time would reduce the Theatre to what it was when the 
Puritans denounced it altogether, an outrage on civilisation and 
a centre of attractive viciousness. That danger, which, moreover, 
threatens all true theatric art, by diverting a great portion of the 
amusement fund in possession of the people from true actors to 
women who substitute impudence for skill, has to be prevented, 
and the only point is the best method of prevention to adopt. 
A great many worthy people say, ‘Trust the audience,’ but 
as a matter of fact, in great capitals and at certain epochs 
audiences are not trustworthy. A sufficient number of per- 
sons are attracted by indecency to make an audience, and 
an audience of that sort, after a little education, will hiss 
nothing, will not stay away, and will pay almost any price for its 
amusement. The utmost that could be expected from the audience 
would be that indecént spectacle would be gradually driven to 
particular theatres, with the result not only of concentrating the 
profligate, always shown by experience to be an evil, but of 
attracting the young, and gradually of making every display 
worse than it was the night before. ‘This last result can be 
readily tested by anybody who has observed, what we believe 
is certain, that whenever opinion, or religious sentiment, or an 
old conyentionalism forbids decent people to attend the theatre, 
it is sure, if free, to become worse and worse, till corrected by some 
external force, The managers cannot attract the staid, and therefore 
lay themselves out for the licentious. Then, it is said, we might 
safely leave decorum to the control of the police, but that, again, 
is an imperfect arrangement. The police very often do not know 
what is and is not injarious, still more often are over-sensi- 
tive, and sometimes, under the immense temptations held out to 
them, may be wilfully blind. Besides, a resort to the police 
involves a resort to means of punishment which do not carry 
with them the sympathy of the public. It is impossible to allow 
a police inspector to prohibit a particular play, or scene, or even 
dance, or we should have one indecency superseded by another ; 
and it is necessary, when the police are relied on, to suppress 
the theatres they condemn altogether. This is already the mode 
in which the censorship on the Music Halls is managed, and as | 
far as can be perceived, it satisfies nobody,—not the decent 
public, which knows that music halls are sometimes unbearable ; 
and not the lessees, who affirm that they may be ruined in an 
To 


trust the Magistrates is to expose all lessees to the danger of 


| 











evening by employés determined to be notorious somehow. 





| 
| 


malicious prosecutions, or extortions, or actions from the hun- 
dreds of worthy people who cannot be made to understand that 
the unusual and the indecent are not absolutely synonymous. 





pal ° ° a 
To trust the Press is futile, for a newspaper statement that a play 
is too indecorous merely sends half London to see if it is or not, 
| And finally, as to trusting juries, there is the old and per- 
| petual difficulty of evidence. Half the evidence in the 
| Fairlie case was, as evidence to the real matter in hand, 
| the merest rubbish. Within well-understood limits, decency 
and indecency depend very little upon dress, and it would 
be quite possible for a modiste to give evidence so that 
| Imogen” seemed indecent and the ‘‘ Grand Duchesse ” quite clean, 
_ The one character would be represented by a woman in tight green 
| silk and very little else, the other in ordinary full dress, and stil] 
| the first would be as pure a part in conception and execution ag 
the latter, at least in its earlier representations, was impure in both, 
Besides—and this is a most serious difficulty—juries cannot be 
trusted on the other side of the question. It would be quite 
easy to push repression so far as to be most injurious 
to Art, and ultimately to produce a public opinion which would 
tolerate secret theatricals, on the pretext that juries really were 
opposed to theatricals altogether. Anybody who believes this to 
be an unreal danger has only to study the reports in provincial 
papers of Library meetings, or read the kind of discussion 
which goes on in them when any one makes an unusual 
present,—say, for this case has occurred in several places, of 
the complete works of Swedenborg. ‘lhe middle-class in the pro- 
vinces is often remarkable for its uneasy virtue. The Stage, if it 
is to exist at all, must represent human passion, and the 
limits within which such representation is allowable cannot be 
decided by inexperienced authorities selected by chance, and 
with no responsibility to public opinion, who would in one 
county suppress Rabelais and prohibit the sale of Dryden, and 
in the next authorise a cheap edition of the first ‘‘ Joe Miller.” 
The Stage requires for its control the action of a cultivated man of 
the world, who knows when intervention should and should not take 
place, who can intervene without giving too many reasons, and who 
can be made ridiculous if he intervenes in any fantastic way. We 
get such an official under the present system in the person of the 
Lord Chamberlain or his deputy the Licenser, in a cumbrous and 
absurd way, it is true, but still we get him, and the only thing 
required is to sce that he does his duty. If he is competent and 
will do it, he can, we are convinced, do more to secure order than 
could be effected, or would be effected, by audiences, police, 
magistrates, press, or juries. 

That his powers require limitation we admit, but it is only in 
one direction. We never have been able to see why the super- 
vision of the Stage should involve, as it does in London, the pre- 
vious censorship of all plays. There is no reason for that which does 
not apply to a previous censorship of all books, and there are two 
very strong reasons against it. ‘The Chamberlain, or the Licenser, 
when acting as Supervisor, is under a strong responsibility both 
to his superior, who may tell him to retire, and to the public, 
which can make his life a misery to him; but when acting as Censor 
he is virtually irresponsible. Now and then an author may fight him 
and print the passages through which he has drawn his pen; but 
the corrective is seldom applied, for the dramatic author by 
profession cannot afford to quarrel with him, and the outsider 
knows that the wittiest ‘‘show-up” will not, if written by the 
sufferer, hurt his adversary in the least. ‘The public will not read 
it, or if it does, will content itself with the remark that the error, 
after all, was on the safer side. The author and manager should 
be left to themselves and the actors, and the objectionable lines 
or scenes removed only when the public can decide that the 
removal was justifiable. The present practice only cripples 
authors’ fancy, gives an official stamp to anything objection- 
able which may escape the Censor, and puts a final end to 
anything like improvisation. Why should that art, of all others, 
be suppressed by law? Because, Mr. Pigott will say, ‘ gag "_ 
i.e., speech interpolated in the text after it has passed the Censor 
—is very often dirty. ‘True, but so is gesture, which is not scen 
in the proof-sheets, and the means by which the one is prevented are 
amply sufficient to prevent the other,—which other, moreover, is 
much more susceptible of proof. The use of a previous Cen- 
sorship is injurious to art, and in England, from our national 
manners, is of little service to decorum. Filthy plays do not 
take, and authors do not care to write filthy plays. There are 
old plays which require no licence, and yet the most audacious 
manager in England would know that it would be ruinous 
for him to put them in the ancient form upon the stage. Any 
audience would hiss his actors off it, and probably would do a 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage to his house besides. ‘The 
Stage danger in England is confined to stripping and improper 
gesture, and they are precisely the two practices over which the 
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previous censorship vests the Chamberlain’s licensing office with 
no kind of control. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH REFORM OR CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT ? 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'] 

$m,—You state the case very fairly, and I go a long way with 
your argument. The question resolves itself into a choice of 
difficulties. I am ‘‘fatalist” enough to believe that the wrong 
choice cannot escape the penalty, but I do not think the alterna- 
tive so devoid of resources as you suppose. Let us define our 
point of difference. Weare agreed that nothing but mischief can 
come of the Public Worship Act as the Rubrics stand, and that 
Convocation can do nothing by revising them. The Revision you 
vant is not to expel Dean Stanley nor Archdeacon Denison (or 
any one else), though I quite agree with you that ‘the obvious 
sense of the formularies would seem to render both their positions 
quite untenable.” You go so far as to add that “ there is no pro- 
posal by any reasonable person to make the Church less comprehen- 
sive.’ Reasonable or not, however, this and nothing else is the 
very object of the Public Worship Act, and of the Rubrical 
Revision desired to make that Act practicable. The large majorities 
of Peers and Commoners did avowedly mean to make one of those 
two positions legally untenable in the Established Church, and 
not a few voted on the assurance that some others would be found 
jn the same category. Such was the lay mind as represented in 
Parliament. If we turn to Convocation, what sort of revision 
could be honestly expected from the representatives of the 
«clergy? You complain that the obvious sense of their formu- 
laries is too little considered by theologians; ‘‘ what the English 
people want is to see less intellectual shuffling on the part of the 
clergy.” What else, then, could be desired from Convocation than 
to pronounce in favour of the ‘obvious scnse,” and make the 
extreme positions on every side more untenable than at present ? 
And what could follow, but cither the expulsion of the two digni- 
‘taries you have named (with a good many more), or a fresh exhi- 
bition of “ intellectual shuffling” to maintain their footing under 
a revision expressly designed to exclude them ? 

But Dean Stanley and Archdeacon Denison are Members of 
Convocation themselves, and I am not. My humbler class, 
though vastly larger than theirs, is far less represented in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. With their talents, and the ad- 
vantage of a seat for life, they might, perchance, snap a 
majority, and instead of being turned out of the Chureh, turn 
the Church out of Convocation! Parliament could set that right 
by suppressing Convocation, but what can be the use of a revi- 
sion of which you know beforchand that it must be either restric- 
tive or nugatory? So far, I claim you on my side. 

You further admit that the English people do not want a new 
‘Church. ‘There is no proposal,” you say, ** by any reasonable 
person to make the Church less comprehensive. But there isa very 
real wish on the part of all straightforward men to make it as 
comprehensive in jvrm as it is in fact.” Were you bring 
the question into a nutshell. The revision you desire is not 
to bring the Church back to the ‘ obvious sense” of the Rubrics, 
but to accommodate the rubries to the present practice of the 
Church. This is a very clear and definite proposal, and one that 
does not at all stand in need of a lay clement to obtain con- 
sideration. In fact it is diametrically opposed to the lay mind, as 
declared in the Public Worship Act, while it is favoured by the 
Clergy to an extent you may hardly suppose. A meeting last 
week of the Rural Deanery to which I belong was almost equally 
divided on a proposition to this very effect, and it was only by a 
stogle yote that I carried a majority for leaving the rubrics un- 
touched. We were unanimous for keeping the present comprehen- 
sion in fact, and those who were for also keeping the form were 
only afraid to lose the substanee in catching at the shadow. There 

‘is nothing especially clerical, I hope, in that. To tell you the truth, 
I thought I was maintaining a common-sense lay view against an 
exaggerated clerical scruple. 

You see, however, ‘something humiliating and prepos- 
terous,” not in theologians of differing views ministering in 
the same Church, but in their subscribing the same formularies 
iv different senses. But sur ly, no other course is possible, if 
there is to be any subscription with comprehension at all. If the 
Bible, and the Bible only, were proposed for acceptance, it must be 
accepted in different senses, or there would be no comprehension. 
When the Church propounds something more, it can be only her 
view of revealed truth, and to propose this in terms as an open 











question would, indeed, be “‘ humiliating and preposterous.” The 
way to leave a question open is to propound nothing about it. 
Say what you will, as all language is liable to ambiguity, ‘‘ Revision ” 
is only another word for ‘‘interpretation,” and when people differ 
and do not want to separate, the less they interpret the better. You 
want ‘a moderate and real comprehension enforced by the law.” 
| Now, “* moderate” is an epithet which every one appropriates to 
himself. When you put your points on paper, you are surprised 
to find how little they are approved by other “‘ moderate” men. 
“* Real,” I suppose, means agreement in a certain sense of words 
that may be open to other senses; and if that is to be enforced by 
law, where is your “comprehension”? Your dogmas, of course, 
would be few (and therefore to many inadequate to express the 
Christian faith), but if you had only one, you could not 
escape the “humiliation” of its being subscribed in dif- 
ferent senses. If you only said, ‘I believe in God,” or, 
‘*T believe in Jesus Christ,” there are theologians who would 
subscribe to either, or both, in senses far more opposed than any 
now held in the Established Church. 

Then for matters of Ritual ; it is a common assertion, and one 
that is often pressed on the conscience of the clergy, that the pre- 
sent Rubrics are not and cannot be observed, and either the Rubrics 
ought to be reformed to the present practice, or the practice strictly 
conformed to the Rubrics; the existing diversity is declared to be 
‘¢immoral.” Now after a long and varied experience, I venture to 
deny this assertion in toto. Of course, there are cases of negligence, 
perversity, or disobedience, which no ritual can escape, and the 
tribunals must correct when necessary. But by the bulk of the 
clergy, as a rule, I affirm that the Rubrics are observed, not only 
as well, but a great deal better than most other laws, ancient or 
modern. ‘The spirit of them is universally observed to the best 
of our knowledge, and the very letter much more closely than is 
generally supposed. The neglect or partial observance of a 
ceremony indifferent in itself with the Bishop's sanction, ex- 
pressed or tacit, is not, I submit, a violation of the law. 
It is not only no offence in foro conscientiz, but it is not an 
offence for which a conviction could be obtained at a legal tri- 
bunal. On the whole, I suppose the Rubrics were never so 
generally observed as they are now. ‘The complaint of the laity, 
indeed, is that we are too rubrical, All the present commotion 
is produced by a comparatively few cases of what the police 
magistrates call ‘excess of zeal,” degenerating in some rare 
instances into undutiful resistance to Episcopal authority. ‘These 
are much to be blamed, but excess of zeal is not so common an 
infirmity of human nature as to call for abnormal legislation. 
This sort of thing should be left to the moral weight of the Bishops 
and the clerical profession. ‘There must be always the tribunals 
in the last resort, but whatever Bishops may think of it, you may 
depend upon it, Sir, that even a little litigation is worse for the 
Established Church than a good deal of irregularity and some 
‘* defiance.” 

On the whole, I hold it to be the wiser course to retain 
this great mass of living religion, with all its inconsistencies, 
irregularities, and contradictions, its elasticity here, and its immo- 
bility there, within the National Establishment, under rubrics 
universally accepted, and variously interpreted, than to substitute 
new rubrics, which are certain to be only partially received, and 
may very soon be as diversely interpreted. I do not wish 
| to stereotype the average practice of the present moment for 
future generations. I do not want the Church to be prohibited 
from rising above the present average, Where she can, or from 
| falling below it, where she must. I should hold it a victory of 
| form over fact; of the letter against the spirit. 

If this is illogical and unsystematic, so is a good deal 
| more in our English Constitution of Church and State, but 
so long as it answers our purpose we are not fond of doctrinaire 
reforms. The English are a religious people ; they like an Estab- 
‘lished Church, their good old Prayer-book, a decorous worship 

not too different from what they are used to, and a good preacher, 
| even when the sermon is very much above their heads. But they 
| abhor ecclesiastical prosecutions, and do not want to be worried 
| with the parson’s rubrics. If the Bishops and clergy cannot pro- 
vide for their religious needs under the control of Parliament, 
they will hardly see the good of an Established Church at all. 
| 
| 




















I want no other argument against Revision at the present time 
| than-your own acknowledgment that it requires a new represen- 
| tation of the Church to effect it. In fetching a precedent from 

Scotland, you go to a country as opposed to our own in all reli- 

gious arrangements as Ireland is. Neither Scotland nor Ireland 
| ever had a National Church. One is Presbyterian and the other 
| Roman Catholic, but both forms of religion were imported from 
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abroad, and have never acquired a truly national organisation. 
The distinction is noted by Von Dollinger in his lectures on 
the reunion of Churches. ‘The Scotch are included with the 
Swiss and other Continental populations in the Reformed or 
Calvinistic communion. With the English he observes, 
‘‘ religion and nationality are so completely identified, that the 
one covers and sustains the other, and neither can exist apart.” 
This is certainly true of our Established Church. The Church 
was the parent of the English State, and became so thoroughly 
incorporated with it that it was National before it was Protestant. 
In Scotland it was quite otherwise. The Kirk was taken into 
alliance, rather than union, with an unsympathising State at the 
Revolution ; but the alliance was political more than religious, 
and proved a cause of division, not of unity. At the present 
moment, Scotch Presbyterianism is represented in three General 
Assemblies, of which the Established is spiritually (I suppose) the 
weakest. These assemblies have each a lay representation, pre- 
cisely because neither is National. It is a Presbyterian element, 
not a national one, and (as in all other times and countries) the 
lay element is found more dogmatic, intolerant, and schismatical 
than the clerical. For all these reasons, and many more, its in- 
troduction seems to me impossible, in a Church which is to 
remain episcopal, national, and comprehensive. 

IT have already troubled you at too great a length, but as Lord 
Lyttelton writes to the Guardian, where I cannot answer him, 
that I ‘‘make no attempt to deny the unchangeableness of the 
Church in all respects,” to which he thinks my view practically 
leads, I must ask your kind permission to give my reply in another 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beeford, November 27. GrorGe Trevor. 


HUMAN AUTOMATISM. 

(To THE EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I was almost as much surprised as you were to hear, on the 
authority of Professor Clifford, that ‘‘ automatism,” which, as you 
say, ‘* was a wild hypothesis yesterday,” ‘is to be the creed of all 
reasonable men to-morrow.” The ‘competent people” with 
whom Professor Clifford has the advantage of associating must all 
belong to the ‘* not-one-in-a-million ” class ; and what is more, they 
must have kept the secrets of their higher science remarkably well. 
At this moment I could count on the fingers of one hand all the 
men known to me who at once understand and accept the 
doctrine that we are conscious automatons; and though I have 
myself been of this opinion for several years, only a few months 
ago I was not aware that this peculiar form of “ superstition” 
was clearly conceived and shared by any other human being. The 
incompetent people with whom I have been obliged to associate 
have for the most part been like ‘* A Physiologist ” who in his letter 
to you, November 28th, asks me to make my position intelligible, 
—they have found this view which is now ‘the doctrine of 
science” not false, but absurd, something not to be understood. 
Among the cultured automatons who have shown by their public 
utterances that they had not enjoyed the confidence of the scien- 
tific priesthood is Mr. A. R. Wallace,—a piece of exquisite 
mechanism, but which was so far from having discovered or 
suspected it own mechanical perfection, that it altogether failed to 
adjust the working of its internal machinery to the new combina- 
tion of movements when first exhibited by Professor Huxley, and 
actually wrote to Nature to correct those who had understood 
Professor Huxley in the sense in which he wished to be under- 
stood. Indeed, it might even be shown, by a comparison of Pro- 
fessor Huxley's article with Professor Clifford's, that Professor 
Huxley himself has in several important particulars got but a 
loose and uncertain hold of that ‘‘ body of doctrine now accepted 
by all competent people.” 

So much by the way. I come now to the occasion of this 
letter. Last week you published a letter by a venerable machine, 
justly honoured for the amount of useful work it has done in its 
time, which illustrates in a most striking manner how difficult it 
is for the organism to take on any modification of the established 
course of nervous action ; and of course this is especially difficult 
when, as in the case of your facetious correspondent, ‘ Pater- 
familias,” the grooves of thought have got rather ‘ ossified,” 
Dr. Carpenter is afraid that I should get credit for originality in 
an erroneous opinion held ‘‘nearly forty years ago” by Dr. 
Badham, and before then, as we all know, by a much greater 
man. Dr. Badham maintained that “insects have no sensation,” 
and this to Dr. Carpenter seems “ essentially the same” as my 
notion that men are sensitive automatons. Once more, and enough 
for the present, the position is that the bodies of men and of all 


animals are conscious machines, whose movements can never 
escape by a hair’s-breadth from the inexorable rule of physical 
law.—I am, Sir, &c., Dove ras A. SPALpING, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your recent articles upon 
Materialism and Automata. But while 1 am ‘in entire sympathy 
with your mode of understanding these matters,” I cannot but 
think that in your number of November 21 you needlessly en- 




















cumber and weaken your position. To me you seem to encumber 
it by questioning the hypothesis that the amounts of the physica} 
and nervous (I purposely avoid vital) forces in the universe are 
fixed amounts; and you seem to me to weaken it by suggesting 
that the truth of your position depends upon this question, 

It seems to me that much of the difficulty of this question rests, 
upon a wrong idea suggested by the term ‘vital force.” Let us 
talk of Vitality, and much of the difficulty vanishes. Ever since 
Liebig and Johnson made physiology popular, the proof of the 
identity of the physical forces manifested in animal life, with 
those of the steam-engine has been unquestioned, food being to 
the animal what coal is to the engine,—both being but vehicles 
for force. 

Now in what does vitality consist? Let us take a plant, let it 
be as minute or as large*as you like, and what is its vitality but 
the possession of a faculty of choice? Around it, in the soil and 
air, lie matter and force in various forms. These, however, can- 
not of themselves unite to form organised forms, the whole 
tendency of the atoms and the environment being to produce 
inorganic forms. But here comes in a disturbing element (not 
force); this mysterious something, vitality, which arrays the 
opposing forces, choosing sufficient sun-force to overcome the 
inorganic affinities or forces which bind hydrogen and oxygen in 
water, and carbon and oxygen in carbonic acid. No new force is 
added, all was there before, all can afterwards be extracted from 
the organised matter and measured ; the only new element isa 
choosing-something, which selected the various forms of force, 
arraying them against each other, and diverting them from their 
inorganic tendencies into new forms, totally unlike any otherwise 
previously formed. 

Animals, again, have only a higher and more complete choice, 
man the highest we know of. His right (power I must not call 
it) being to choose, select, and antagonise to suit his ends, the 
various forms of the three entirely different kingdoims, matter, 
force,'and mind, each of which probably exists in an absolutely 
fixed and invariable amount in the universe. This view of course 
denies to man the creation of any force or even thought, making 
him a user only. It also satisfies the scientific mind, but at the 
same time it intensifies the nature of our moral responsibility.— 
I fm, Sir, &c., Cuartes D. Hunter, F.C.S. 

13 Elgin Terrace, Partick, Glasgow. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I would ask if the position of consciousness in the chain of 
cause and effect is not sufficiently settled by the test of concomi- 
tant variations (Mill’s ‘“‘ Logic,” bk. iii, ch. 8). We cannot so 
separate the action of consciousness from that which causes or 
accompanies consciousness as to show indisputably by that means 
what is or is not the proper effect of each. Consciousness and 
the object of consciousness, for the most part, exist and must exist 
simultaneously. 

But when we remember that the intensity of results in number- 
less instances varies with the intensity of consciousness, and not 
with that of physical impression, we cannot hesitateto call con- 
sciousness a cause of such results. Are not memory and expecta- 
tion merely modes of consciousness? Do they not as such produce 
physical results ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. HuGHes. 








BOOKS. 
Sa aa 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 
Mr. THEoporE Martin was entrusted by Her Majesty with the 
task of writing the Life of the Prince Consort, and the first portion 
of the work—the life of the Prince from childhood to 1848—has 
been completed, has been given to the public, and excites a strong 
and justifiable hope that the next portion will fill a volume of 
most unusual interest. The first portion, a few pages towards 
the close excepted, does not. Mr. Martin has in many respects 





* The Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. Vol. I. London 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1875, 
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pe . . . . 
performed his task exceptionally well. He writes with dignity 
and grace, he values his subject, and treats him with a certain 
courtly reverence, yet never once sinks into the panegyrist, and while 
apparently most frank—so frank, that the reticent English people 
may feel the intimacy of his domestic narratives almost painful— 
he is never once betrayed into a momentary indiscretion. The 
almost idyllic beauty of the relation between the Prince Consort 
and the Queen comes out as fully as in all previous histories of 
that relation,—and we have now had three,—as does also a good 
deal of evidence as to the Queen’s own character, hitherto always 
kept down and, as it were, self-effaced in publications written or 
sanctioned by herself; but Mr. Martin has either been reluctant 
to use, or failed to use, the great mass of material in his hands for 
the elucidation of the inner character of the Prince. The stream 
of the narrative flows on unbrokenly. We see something of the 
child at Rosenau, with his abiding love for his elder brother, his 
habit of study, and his self-restrained, cautious, and high-purposed 
temperament ; we read long extracts from the Queen’s Journal, 
and whole masses of Baron Stockmar’s letters, most of them 
lectures somewhat in the Sandford-and-Merton style, their peda- 
gogic tone relieved only by their courage in advice or admoni- 
tion; but of Prince Albert as a man, an individual with separate 
tastes, habits, and ways of thought we see, till the end 
of the long, and we fear we must add, somewhat tedi- 
ous volume, next to nothing, or at all events, nothing 
to be considered in any degree new. We perceive that he 
was fond of his brother; that he was penetrated through life 
by the idea of duty; that he had a full sense of his responsibility 
as virtual King Consort, that his position, at first an irksome and 
hampered one, was gradually made easy to him by his complete 
conquest of his wife—one may say this, for the Queen herself 
says it much more energetically and frankly than we do—and 
that though a bold rider, he was by nature a melancholy, low- 
strung man, with a feeble pulse, prompt at the call of duty, but 
inclined to weariness of duty; given by taste to art studies, to 
country solitude, and to reflection on somewhat abstract poli- 
tics;—we see all this, but of the intellectual man, of his 
opinions, or purposes, even of his artistic character, we 
see, till the end of the volume, far too little. No one 
with any idea of Prince Albert will gain from the first 
three-fourths of this volume any further idea of his per- 
sonality, unless, indeed, it be from the fact that it gradually 
inspired most English statesmen—the exception seems to have 
been Lord Palmerston, though that is never clearly stated—with 
a very unusual confidence and regard. That Prince Albert did 
in some way win this regard is now certain, and that he won it 
by his capacity and character may be taken as fully proved ; but 
of the way in which he showed this capacity we have, in the first 
portion of the ‘ Life,” little evidence, less than in Baron Stock- 
mar’s book, where the Prince’s plan for reforming the preposterous 
abuses in the Royal household is given much more clearly and 
ably than in this, which adds to that account only the name of the 
gouvernante with whom it was, years before the reform was fully 
accomplished, necessary for the Prince to contend :— 

“A mistake, it was soon found, had also been committed in not 
establishing the Prince from the first as Private Secretary of the 
Queen, and placing the internal arrangements of the Royal household 
under his immediate control. These functions had, since the Queen’s 
accession, been to a great extent discharged by the Baroness Lehzen, 
her Majesty’s former governess, and they invested her with powers 
which, however discreetly used, were calculated to bring her into col- 
lision with the natural head of the household. It is due to this lady to 
say, that genuine affection for her Majesty, who for so many years had 
been the object of her care, and who was attached to her by ties of 
gratitude and regard for kindness and counsel in her girlhood, when 
they were most needed, very probably blinded her to the obvious truths, 
that her former influence must, in the natural course of things, give 
way before that of a husband, especially of a husband so able and s0 
deeply loved, and that, in the true interests of her Royal pupil, she 
should herself have been the first to desire that the offices she had 
hitherto filled should bo transferred to the Prince. The painful situation 
in which he found himself through this not having been done is indi- 
cated by a passage, quoted in The Early Years, from one of his letters 
to Prince von Léwenstein so early as May, 1840:—‘In my home life I 
am very happy and contented; but the difficulty in filling my place 
with the proper dignity is, that I am only the husband, and not the 
master in the house.’” 

We weary a little, we confess, of the Court record, of journeys, 
and visits, and readings, and long for evidence to prove, what we 


have always maintained, that Prince Albert was something besides | 
| hints that he was a little wanting in personal attention to thoseabout 


the husband and lover of the Queen,—a singularly thoughtful 
and studious politician. 

There is some evidence, however, on this point in the volume 
before us. There is no question in English polities so difficult or 
So much debated as the position which England should assume in 


Europe if she intervenes at all in Continental affairs, and none 
upon which the Prince Consort has given so clear, or in our judg- 
ment so wisely moderate an opinion. This letter, addressed to 
Lord John Russell on September 5, 1847, is the letter of a 
statesman, and a statesman of the first class :— 


“Our policy towards Italy has hitherto been a passive or negative 

one, on general principles of European policy, preferring Austrian 
supremacy to French supremacy. We now enter upon an independent 
line, and one which will not admit of our remaining passive any longer. 
It is therefore desirable that the first step, which will give the impulse 
and direction to the rest for times to come should be the right one; I 
mean one based upon the principles of justice and moderation, and intel- 
ligible to allEurope. I think further, that ‘Ais is the right moment and 
opportunity for correcting a great many misapprehensions existing 
about the object of English policy in general, and of setting this in its 
true light before the world as an explanation of the past, and a declar- 
ation for the future which will enable all Governments and nations to 
understand what they have to expect from us. My notion is this:— 
England has, by her own energies and the fortunate circumstances in 
which she has been placed, acquired a start in civilisation, liberty, and 
prosperity over all other countries. Her popular institutions are most 
developed and perfected, and she has run through a development which 
the other countries will yet in succession have to pass through. Eng- 
land’s mission, duty, and interest is, to put herself at the head of the 
diffusion of civilisation, and the attainment of liberty. Let her mode 
of acting, however, be that of fostering and protecting every effort 
made by a State to advance in that direction, but not of pressing upon 
any State an advance which is not the result of its own impulse. Civi- 
lisation and liberal institutions must be of organic growth, and of 
national development, if they are to prosper and lead to the happiness 
of a people. Any stage in that development missed, any jump 
made in it, is sure to lead to confusion, and to retard that very 
development which we desire. Institutions not answering the state of 
society for which they are intended must work ill, even if these institu- 
tions should be better than the state that society isin. Let England, 
therefore, be careful (in her zeal for progress) not to push any nation 
beyond its own march, and not to impose upon any nation what that 
nation does not itself produce ; but let her declare herself the protector 
and friend of all States engaged in progress, and let them acquire that 
confidence in England, that she will, if necessary, defend them at her 
own risk and expense. This will give her the most powerful moral 
position that any country ever maintained.” 
The Prince held this opinion, be it remembered, not as a mere 
counsel of perfection, but as one on which England should be pre- 
pared to act, and wrote on August 29, 1847, when Austria was 
threatening Italy with occupation, these words to Lord John 
Russell :— 

“What is it we apprehend? That Austria might be tempted to 
commit an open assault upon her neighbour, in order to prevent her 
carrying out her political changes, should advice and remonstrance not 
succeed in stopping them. Is it the right remedy on our part for pre- 
venting this palpable breach of the laws of nations and the complica- 
tions arising out of it, to urge the Pope to defy Austria, and not to let 
himself be intimidated? Or will it not be more to the purpose, and 
certainly more honest and friendly, to address ourselves to her, and to 
say :—‘ We have no hand in what is going on in Italy; though we 
think the Italians are acting wisely, we have not lent them any assist- 
ance. But we consider that every independent State has a perfect 
right to manage its own internal affairs, and that if Sovereign and 
people in a State are united in their determination to introduce certain 
reforms, and another State attempts an armed invasion to stop these 
reforms, merely because it considers them dangerous to the mainten- 
ance of its own established system of government, we shall look upon 
that act as an act of aggression upon the independence of the other 
State, which Europe and the Powers who signed the Treaty of Vienna 
cannot look upon with indifference,’” 

Nor can we agree with the popular judgment on the Prince’s 
plan for the revival of Germany. He drew up in 1847 a Memo- 
randum for submission to the King of Prussia, which lacked merit 
only in this, that he had underrated the pride and obstinacy of 
the reigning German Houses. He advised that every German 
Prince should grant a Constitution—advice fulfilled last week by 
the vote of the Reichstag, compelling the Mecklenburg dynasty, 
the only absolute one, to establish a Parliament—that Austria, if 
she could not be expelled from the Bund, should be neutralised 
within it; and that a Parliament should be called at Frankfort, with 
control over commerce and inter-State affairs and foreign affairs, 
and with the charge of slowly building up a central Administration 
—advice which, if we substitute Berlin for Frankfort, and Bismarck 
plus Parliament for Parliament alone, has been exactly followed. 
The Prince’s idea did not approve itself to Stockmar, who had not 
seen the Memorandum, and who had, like all men deep in the confi- 
dence of Kings, a contempt and hatred for the caste, though he loved 
individuals in it; but the correspondence brings out perhaps the 
finest trait yet observed in the character of the Prince Consort. He 
was supposed, while alive, to be very tenacious of etiquette, and 
somewhat frigid in his intercourse with inferiors ; and Mr. Martin 


him, especially towards women of high rank. But when he was 


sure of his correspondent’s good faith he could stand advice. 
The Earl of Portland never was ruder to William II. than 
Baron Stockmar was on this occasion to his ‘‘ beloved Prince,” 
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whom he told, without circumlocution, that he knew nothing 
about the matter, and that he was too much of a Prince to under- 


a 


replace it by a mere religion of goodness. His faith appears to 
have been—subject always to further revelations—that the religi- 





stand it, and with some circumlocution that the German people | ous emotion is essential to elicit the only true cult, that of goodness 


wanted to be rid of their dynasties :— 


‘The question arises, Does your Royal Highness possess the requisite ! 
knowledge for dealing with the subject thoroughly and to purpose; { hints the British 


and also such a standing-point as will enable you to give a practical 
application to your theoretical views? To speak frankly, I feel bound 
to answer both these questions in the negative. You left the Father- 
land eight years since, and when you were very young. 
you have gained a thorough insight into things as they are, or into the 
country’s present and immediately pressing wants? The bare possi- 
bility of such knowledge was denied you; and conversations with 
Prince Charles (Leiningen) could furnish you with only very limited, 
and probably very one-sided results. Not that, in my doubts as to 
your qualifications for this task, I am likely to overlook the fact that, 


with the great advances you have already made in the knowledge of | 
the general political condition of Europe, you would be in a position to | © 


form a correct judgment on German affairs both at home and abroad 
(for my opinion is precisely the reverse), All I doubt is the existence 
of an intimate knowledge of these affairs, while at the same time I 
dread your committing the mistake, which you might easily do, of 
applying to Germany the standard (a just one, in its place) with which 
your intimate acquaintance with Anglo-European relations has made 
you familiar, without due regard to the peculiar characteristics of the 
German people, With this doubt as to your proper qualification, on 
the score of intimate knowledge of the facts, goes the further apprehen- 
sion that the standing-point which, as a German Prince, you cannot 
fail to adopt in considering it, will present the subject to you in a cross 
light, and thereby lead you to distorted views and conclusions. In 
dealing with the German question, your Royal Highness can scarcely 
look at it from any other point ef view than that of a German Prince; 
and, however acute and accurate your observation of all details may be, 
still they cannot possibly be seen by you but in the colours of German 
dynastic interests. And it is just this colouring which makes me be- 
lieve it improbable your Royal Highness should rightly grasp and 
appreciate the actual present condition and wants of the German 
people; and still less that you are able to frame any practicable 
scheme which will meet the exigencies of the case.” 

The Prince sent back a reply cordially thanking the Baron for 
his letter, and acknowledging ‘‘the weight of his reasons as to 
his own [the Prince’s] qualifications for calling such a plan into 
existence,” and requested Herr Bunsen, then Prussian Ambassa- 
dor, to recall the courier who carried the Memorandum. The 
request arrived too late, but the fact that it was made is con- 
clusive evidence of the Prince’s readiness to consider advice, even 
when offered in the frankest, not to say the bluntest possible tone. 
We expect fortitude of that kind in Premiers, but not in Princes. 
‘The following will be less clearly understood, but it shows great 
breadth of view. The reigning Grand Duke of Coburg had com- 
plained of his peasantry for marking their liberation by giving up 
their distinctive costume, and the Prince writes :— 

“My uncle is right in his regret that Radical tendencies and modern 

reforms bring all things to one level (Alles nivelliren), destroy much 
national and local individuality, mould everything upon one last (a/les 
iiber einen Leist schlagen), and thereby prepare the way for French 
absorption, against which a national character is the strongest safe- 
guard. But he forgets that epochs have a physiognomy, as well as 
countries and peoples, and that the transition from one epoch to another, 
though it may destroy what we formerly regarded as individual and 
essential, docs not at the same time necessarily destroy nationality. It 
is so even with the matter of dress. The alteration of the Coburg 
peasant’s dress (the men’s, for example,) will seem, as far as feelings 
go, to be a declino of individuality, but what gave that costume indi- 
viduality was only the fact, that it dates from the last century ; then, 
however, it was universal, and simply a copy of the dress of the upper 
classes, and this dress of the upper classes is what the peasantry of 
the present day are bent on assuming at once.” 
There is great keenness and a good deal of Lonhomie and 
humour in the Prince’s sketch of the late King of Prussia, the 
weak Prince who rejected the Crown of Germany offered him at 
Frankfort :— 

“The King lets himself be misled by similes which captivate his 
fancy, which he carries out only so far as they suit his purpose, and 
which frequently by no means reflect the true state of things, but 
satisfy because they are clever and suggestive (geistreich). This 
makes close discussion with him impossible...... Then the King 
runs another risk in this, that he adopts subjective feelings and opinions 
as the motive principle of his actions, and then not only acts upon them, 
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but also desires that, as these feelings and opinions are dear and sacred | that he would not give one of his sons to the Queen of 


How could | 


based upon the persistent sacrifice of self. 

It is curious to trace in these letters perhaps the first authentic 
public has yet had of the character of the Queen, 
| which, except as regards her domestic affections, is not known, 
as it will be one day, to the bulk of her people. The terrible 
explosion of the year 1848 overwhelmed the Prince, and found 
the Queen just recovering from a confinement, yet her Majesty 
writes on April 4, 1848, to King King Leopold of Belgium, a 
curious little morsel of self-criticism. ‘‘ From the first, I heard 
j all that passed; and my only thoughts and talk were politics, 
| But I never was calmer and quieter, or less nervous. Great 
vents make me calm; it is only trifles that irritate my nerves,” 
There is keenness, too, and a trace of sub-humour in the Queen's. 

sketches of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, who seems to have 
| been nearly as formidable a personage to her Majesty as to the 
majority of mankind :— 

“T will now (having told all that has passed) give you my opinions 

and feelings on the subject, which I may say are Albert’s also. I was 
extremely against the visit, fearing the géxe and bustle, and even ag 
first I did not feel at all to like it; but by living in the same house- 
together quietly and unrestrainedly (and this Albert, and with great 
truth, says, is the great advantage of these visits, that I not only see 
these great people, but now them), I got to know the Emperor and he 
to know me. There is much about him which I cannot help liking, and 
I think his character is one which should be understood, and looked 
upon for once as it is. He is stern and severe, with strict principles of 
duty which nothing on earth will make him change. Very clever I do 
not think him, and his mind is not a cultivated one. Uis education 
has been neglected. Politics and military concerns are the only things 
he takes great interest in; the arts and all softer occupations he does 
not care for; but he is sincere, I am certain—sincere even in his most 
| despotic acts—from a sense that it is the only way to govern. He is not, 
| I am sure, aware of the droadful eases of individual misery which he se 
often causes; for I can see, by various instances, that he is kept in 
utter ignorance of many things which his people carry out in most 
corrupt ways, while he thinks he is extremely just. He thinks of 
general measures, but does not look into details; and I am sure much 
never reaches his ears, and, as you observe, how can it? ...... 
“He is not happy, and that melancholy which is visible in the countea- 
ance made us sad at times.” [‘ I dont know why,” says Her Majesty's 
Journal, “but I can’t help pitying him; I think his immense power 
weighs heavily on his head.”] “The stornness of the eyes goes very 
much off when you know him, and changes aceording to his being put 
out (and he can be much embarrassed) or not, and also from his being 
heated, as he suffers from congestion in the head. He never takesa 
drop of wine, and eats extremely little. Albert thinks he is a man in-- 
clined to give way too much to impulse and feeling, which makes him 
act wrongly often. His admiration for beauty is very great...... 
But he remains very faithful to those he admired twenty-eight years. 
ago.” 
Elsewhere her Majesty says that the anxiety of the Emperor to 
be believed was ‘“‘ very great,” an anxiety habitual with men so 
rusés, and comments on his eyes, which hada trick of showing the 
whites, and were anything but the ‘mild eyes” which took in 
poor Mr. Sturges and the Quaker deputation. And, finally, ever 
if the Queen did not herself entirely frame her letter to the 
Queen of the Belgians, daughter of Louis Philippe, upon the Spanish 
Marriages, her acceptance of its tenor is no slight evidence of 
mature political judgment. The King of the French had broken 
his word, personally pledged to her Majesty, and his daughter, of 
course, sought to explain away his perfidy. ‘The Queen replied om 
27th September, 1846, eighteen montlis before the fall of the 
Royal intriguant, in terms of which the cool hauteur and even 
menace will not escape attention :— 
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“My dear Louise,—I have read and re-read with the greatest atten- 
tion the King’s explanation of the recent events, and his statement of 
the motives which have governed the cours? of the French Government 
in regard to this unhappy Spanish affair, 
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and I am deeply pained to have- 
to declare that the perusal of his letter has in no way altered the 
opinion which I had previously formed, nor the pain I feel that these- 
events should have occurred to trouble our cordial understanding—an 
understanding which was so useful and so preci The one 
simple fact which governs this whole affair, is that the King declared! 


Spain, and that 











to him, they should be the same to everybody else, no matter whether on this declaration he based the right to limit the Queen’s choice to 


they are not even affected by them in the slightest degree or not, nay, | the family of the Bourbons descendants of Philip V. 


We disputed 


although to carry them into effect would operate a probable injustice. | and denied this right; still we consented to the choice being so re- 


To this class belong those feelings of piety towards the late King, | 
2» | have most scrupulously and religiously adhered, without swerving ono 


a 


which only the son can feel, and those favourite maxims, which have 
special truth for Aim, springing as they do out of certain favourite 


studies and lines of thought. Herein is to be found the key to his 


stricted, and even promised to recommen. it to Spain; and to this we 


| hair’s-breadth. What the King desired has taken place; the Queer 
| married a descendant of Philip V., and of his descendant’s just that one 


strange address from the throne. It is a purely subjective Bradenburg, | whom he knew we regarded as the least eligible. Tho same day the 


Hohenzollern, Frederick-Wilkelmish opinion.” 
His religious belief is not so distinctly outlined as it must 
be whenever a complete history of the Prince’s life comes 
to be written, but it is evident that the Prince was a 
Broad Churchman of the Hampden type; that bigotry was the 
one thing which made him bitter; that he disbelieved in the 
utility of dogma, but that he did not, as so many Germans do, 





King gives his son to the heiress presumptive to the Crown, not only 
without previous concert with us, but contrary to the pledge which le 
| gave me at Eu last autumn, when with the question of the marriage of 
}the Queen he for the first time mixed up that of the marriage of 
| the Infanta. This pledge was, ‘that he would not think of this mar- 
| riage, so long as it was a political question, and not until the Queen 
| was married and had children.’ .... . ‘I have, then, thoroughly con- 
sidered the whole matter by myself, and looking at it with no eyes but 
my own, and I cannot possibly admit that the King is released from his 
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ledge. Nothing more painful could possibly have befallen me than 
this unhappy difference, both because it has a character so personal, 
and bocause it imposes upon me the duty of opposing the marriage of a 
prince, for whom, as woll as. for all his family, I entertain so warm a 
friendship. My only consolation is, that as what is proposed cannot be 
carried out without producing grave complications, and without even 
exposing to many dangers a family whom I hold in high regard, they 
may even yet retrace their steps, before it is too late.’” 

Everything in this volume tends to raise the character of the 
Prince, and if in the next Mr. Martin will be a little less and 
a little more reticent—will give us more of the Prince’s mind and 
less of his domestic affections—he will make of the whole what 
the Queen desires, a monument of her husband which will help 


to secure him in English history a place that cannot be finally | 


secured until that place has been scanned, as it never has been 
yet, by an inexorably just, but nevertheless slightly hostile eye. 
Mr. Martin says, and we fully believe, that such an eye would 
discover nothing to the Prince’s discredit, but at least it would 
ascertain why up to the hour of his death the Prince was so deeply 
distrusted not only by the English aristocracy—which was merely 
offended by a pride of caste visible even to Baron Steckmar—but 
by the masses of the English people, who, as they show in the 
case of the Princess of Wales, are not instinctively hostile to the 
“foreigner.” Was the cause mere insularity, or was it as in the 
case of William LT., a well-founded suspicion that the man who 
served them so well never loved or liked them, that outside his own 
houschold, his heart was with his own people, that Windsor was 
no more a compensation for Rosenau than it had been for Loo, 
and that everything except the welfare of England was subordinate 
to a desire for the prosperity of the House of Coburg? It would 
be no discredit to the Prince if such were the case, for there can 
be no question of his utter fidelity to England, but it would 
explain much that has always puzzled those who, like ourselves, 
hold him to have been the greatest, except William IIL, acqui- 
sition ever made by the British Court. 





MISS THACKERAY’S FAIRY STORIES,* 
WE never admire Miss 'Thackeray more than when she gives her 
fancy the rein for the purpose of casting round modern life some 
of the undefinable glamour and wonder in which the fairy-stories of 
our childhood were steeped for us, The new volume of these trans- 
muted legends of hers include ** Bluebeard,” ** Riquet i la Houppe,” 
* Jack and the Bean-stalk,” and “* The White Cat.” In all these 
stories the sense of wonder with which we used to regard the 
marvels they contained is replaced by that more measured and 
defined, but not less profound, wonder with which the strange 
beauty of the earth and the sudden mysteries of human emo- 
tion strike us. And Miss Thackeray has a special genius 
for the expression of states of wonder of this kind. No 
one paints a sense of sweet awe so vividly as she; no one 
gives the thrilling surprises of life with a truer touch. Indeed, 
it may be said to be the fault of her longer tales, like 
“Old Kensington,” that she takes us from golden mist to 
purple mist, from one airy feeling to another, till we seem to see 
no solid earth at all in her stories, and the hard habits and rigid 
thoughts and leathery dispositions of ordinary men and women 
vanish from before us, and are replaced by nebule or star- 
clusters of feeling, beneath which we indistinctly trace the outline 
of a human character. However, the atmospheric effects which 
are faulty in her longer tales are great beauties in these, where the 
object is to produce the nearest sober analogues for those wide- 
eyed wonder and awful guesses of our childhood, as we pored 
over the fictitious perils and marvellous ways of escape provided 
for the heroes and heroines of fairy lore. Miss Thackeray manages, 
too, we think, under the conditions of compression within which 
she is obliged to work in tales like these, to give us even more 
distinct traces of true human nature,—that is, in proportion to 
the general artistic effect of the whole,—as well as more of “ the 
wonder and bloom of the world,” than she does in hermore elaborate 
and long-drawn stories, In ‘* Bluebeard’s Keys,” for instance, Mrs. 
de ‘Travers is admirably real with that artificial sense of duty of 
hers which prompts her to keep afloat in ‘“ the fashionable whirl- 
pool to which she had been promoted by marriage.” How skilful 
is the following touch, and how it keeps up our sense of those 
arbitrary marvels of human life, which really answer (though 


under such sadly altered conditions) to the arbitrary marvels of | 


the fairy tale,—to that imperious necessity, for instance, of sorting 
all the threads in the tangled skein, which the malignant fairy 
has given you! Only in the fairy-tale you well know that there 
is a remedy in the equally surprising magic aid which the guardian 
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fairy will presently give you ;—but in real life unfortunately the 
good fairy is apt to fail to appear, and the hopeless task to go 
on without aid and without end till life closes :— 

“People’s duties are among the most curious things belonging to 
them. The South Kensington Museum might exhibit a collection of 
them. They are all-important to each of us, though others would bo 
puzzled enough to say what they mean, or what good they aro to any- 
one else. There might be glass cases with catalogued specimens of 
disciplines, of hair-shirts, and boiled fish, for some; thon for others, a 
sort of social Jacob’s ladder, with ono foot on earth and tho other in 
Belgrave Square, to be clambered only by much pains, by vigils, by 
mortifications, by strainings and clutchings, and presence of mind. Some 
people feel that a good dinner is their solomn vocation ; others try for 
poor soup, cheap flannel, and parochial importance; some foel that 
theirs is a mission to preach disagreeable truths; while others have a 
vocation for agreeable quibbles; there aro also divisions, and sermons, 
and letters, and protests; some of us wish to improve ourselves, others 
prefer improving their neighbours. Mrs, de Travers had no particular 
ambition for herself, poor soul! She was a lazy woman, and would 
have contentedly dozed away the quiet evenings by the smouldering 
log, but a demon of duty came flitting up the palace stairs. *Get up,’ 
it whispered to her, ‘get up, put on your wedding-garment’ (it was a 
shabby old purple dyed-satin that had once been bought in hopes of an 
invitation to Tourniquet Castle); ‘never mind the draught, never mind 
the pain in your shoulder,’ says duty, ‘send old Olympia for a hack- 
cab, shiver down the long marble flight and be off, or Lady Castleairs 
won’t ask you again.’” 

Take, again, this charming glimpse of old Olympia, the old Roman 
woman who waits on Mrs. de Travers and her girls :— 

“Olympia, whose own home was hidden in an archway opening on 

the strect, would discourse to her children of the magnificenco of the 
family she served. To-day she stood on the window-ledge, as she 
peeped out through the half-closed shutter: outside was a drone of dis- 
tant hammers, and a great gold silence—the light was falling on the 
sun-blinds of the opposite windows, on the balconies, courts, and tene- 
ments; all round about spread the city encircled by hills, with great 
St. Peter’s rearing in the midst. Old Olympia had only looked out to 
see if her neighbour, the washerwoman, had hung out her clothes to 
dry, and then, being satisfied, came back to her work again. ‘ Thé, 
the, sempre thé,’ thought the old donna; ‘they ruin their digestions, 
the English rich ; tho lady mother is asleep, but the young ones will 
come in and call for thé, thé. We who labour have to wait upon them, 
while they rest like the saints in heaven. Hé—she snores!’” 
The two girls, too, and Bluebeard himself are sketched in with great 
precision, while the strange spell of life’s surprises, and the sudden 
gloom and glory cast by changing moods of sentiment, by fear and 
remorse, by hope and pity, have just that touch of the magician 
about them which is characteristic of Miss ‘Thackeray, and needful 
for her purpose in these tales. Perhaps there is not quite so 
much distinctness given to the characters of the two last tales as 
there is to those of the two first, if we except Apollina, the living 
‘harp’ of ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,” who is drawn, or rather 
shadowed forth with Miss Thackeray’s happiest art. Of course 
there are touches in the old stories which it is not within the 
conditions of the case that the artist who deals only in the colours 
of this world’s scenery can perfectly supply. How shall we ever 
forget the delight with which we read of the gilded walnut-shell and 
filbert given by the white cat to the young prince to take back to 
his father’s Court, out of which came respectively the little dog 
and the hundred yards of cloth, which could both pass through 
the king’s signet-ring? ‘Those easy conjurings of circumstance 
cannot unfortunately be replaced for us by any human 
achievements, and Miss ‘Thackeray wisely cnough makes 
no attempt to supply their place. What she can create with 
wonderful success is the poetry of life, the poetry which lights up 
suddenly the weary, grim reaches of time till they are trans- 
figured for ever in the memory, and logk like epochs out of 
another life. Take, for instance, the following beautiful opening 
to her story of ‘The White Cat.” How could the greatest artist 
have prepared us better than by this passage for the enchantment 
which was to break the monotonous toil of a young man’s life 
and interpose a dream all the more glorious for having been 
something more than a dream ?— 

* Somo years are profitless when we look back to them, others seem 

to bo treasuries to which wo turn again and again when our store is 
spent out—-treasuries of sunny mornings, green things, birds piping, 
friends greeting, voices of children at play. How happy and busy they 
are as they heap up their stores! Golden chaff, crimson tints, chest- 
nuts, silver lights—it is all put away for future use; and years hence 
they will look back to it, and the lights of their past will reach thom 
as starlight reaches us, clear, sweet, vivid, and entire, travelling 
through time and space.” 
That last image is worthy of any poet, however great ; and it is 
this enchanter’s wand which Miss Thackeray wields which fits 
her so admirably for the task of finding analogies not always 
merely fanciful between the weird or bright wonders of the 
children’s fairy lore, and the weird or bright wonders of men’s 
actual experience, as they grow up to try the fears and hopes and 
visionary dreams of their childhood by the test of actual life. 

Miss Thackcray has prefixed to each of her tales a humorous hex- 
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ameter version of the old fairy tale which she is about to attempt 
to transmute into the wonders of daily life. These hexameter 
versions are full of humour and spirit, but we rather object to them 
that instead of so telling the tale as to bring out that element of 
wonder and child-like belief in magical possibilities, in the trans- 
mutations of which the beauty of her stories consists, these 
hexameter versions give rather a farcical aspect to the wonders 
related, so as to put the mind out of tune with the story she is 
about to tell. ‘Take, for instance, ‘‘ Bluebeard’s Keys.” ‘The 
‘ Bluebeard’ to whom Miss Thackeray introduces us is a super- 
stitious Italian Marquis, of strong passions and narrow beliefs, 
whose story contains much of guilt, much of remorse, and more of 
pathos. But it is not at all into the mood for such a story that 
the following clever hexameter version of the childish tale leads us, 
but rather into one of comic recollection of the grisly spectres 
which alarmed our childhood :— 

“Bluebeard spake to his wife in tones of tender affection :— 

‘Barbara, take these keys; thine husband goes on a journey, 
Such a necessity drives me to go; unwilling I leave thee: 
Bo thou keeper of all while Bluebeard mourns in his absence : 
All these household keys, one golden—key of a chamber 
Into the which thou mayst not look, since evil awaits her, 
Curious, who shall look: so Barbara leave it unopened.’ 
Bluebeard parted, At onco her friends rushed all thro’ the castle, 
Into the chambers peered, tossed shawls and laces about them, 
Saw great piles of gold, gold suits of wonderful armour, 
Helmets, velvets, silks, gems, bracelets, necklaces, ermine, 
Gaudy brocades, and silver spears, and gorgeous hauberks, 
Meanwhile that gold key grew warm in her ivory fingers ; 
Ab! what vast ill on earth is caused by curious wifehood ! 
Quickly she leapt as a hunted deer through gallery windings 
Straight to the chamber door: unlocked it, saw thro’ the doorway 
Nine fair wives in a heap of helpless de-capitation. 
(These had Bluebeard slain for spying into the chamber.) 
Seized with affright she shricked, and falling fainted in horror: 
Far from her hand in among those headless, beautiful Houris, 
Glided, alas! the glittering key: but Barbara bending 
Picked it in anguish up; ran forth and carefully wiped it, 
Stained as it was with a mark of murder, a horrible gore-spot ; 
Gore unwipeable, gore unwashable, not to be cleanséd. 
Hoarken! a noise in the hall, the strong portcullis ascending ! 
Blucbeard strode to his bride, and kissed his Barbara fiercely, 
Thundering, ‘ Where’s my key ?’ but waiting long for an answer, 
Ilis blue beard grew dark and writhed in an indigo blackness ; 
Barbara turned very pale, and all red again in an instant, 
Handed him his strange key. He roaring, ‘ Here is a gore-spot, 
Goro unwipeable, gore unwashable, not to be cleansed, 


Gore of my late wives’ hearts: die thou too, Barbara—join them,’ 


Straight strode out for a sword. She called upon Anna her sister, 

‘ Anna, my sister, go up to the tower, and scream for assistance :’ 
Come brothers, oh, come quick, bring swords and smite and avenge us!’ 
Anna returned with streaming eyes and woefully sighing, 

‘Fie upon all that long, bare highway, no man approaches ;’ 

So they wept and knelt and prayed for a speedy deliv’rance : 

‘Come brother Osman, come brother Alee, come to the rescue.’ 

All in a wink those two, like wild cats, sprang thro’ the casement, 

Caught Bluebeard by the beard, and dyed it a dolorous crimson, 

Making his head two halves. Then... Barbara dropped ’em acurtscy, 

Clapped her white little hands with a laugh, and whirled pirouetting.— 

Thus doth a vengeful Fate o’ertake all human oppressors.” 

‘Gore unwipeable, gore unwashable, not to be cleansed.” 
is an admirable line of the grisly-comic kind, but it is not a 
line which well expresses the real grimness which the story has 
for children, and the very amusing description of the dead wives, 
‘‘ Nine fair wives in a heap of helpless de-capitation.” 

is a line intended to excite open and hearty laughter. Nothing 
could be better of its sort, but then that sort is hardly a good 
prelude to Miss Thackeray’s story. She is not making fun of 
the old recollections ; she is trying to catch the old glamour, and 
to reproduce it in a new medium. ‘The mood in which we banter 
our old credulities is not the mood in which to approach the 
tales over which Miss Thackeray has so skilfully cast the golden 
cloud of her soft imagination. Our remark applies less to the 
** Arguments ” of ‘The White Cat” and “ Riquet & la Houppe ” 
than to the two others, which are evidently intended to poke a 
little fun at the old tales. Perhaps, indeed, the worst 
sinner in this respect is ‘Jack and the Bean-stalk.” 
The giant’s wife, ‘‘with fat cheeks, peony-bulbous,” who 
hides Jack while her husband eats his too savoury meal, is an 
amusingly farcical figure, and the ‘‘ Nix dolly pals” which Jack 
** shrills ” as he mounts his bean-stalk is exactly the song for such 
a farce, Also the reply of the time-serving fairy harp to Jack 
after he has slain the Giant, speaking of her old master as “a 
rascal,” just as she had previously spoken to her old master of 
the young aspirant as ‘a rascal,” though a touch of broad 
humour is, like the rest, quite out of keeping with the tale 
which Miss Thackeray is about to tell. For the living fairy-harp 
of that tale, the heroine whom Jack wins from her unscrupulous 
father, is quite indisposed to think of her father with any super- 
fluous harshness, so that the ‘ Argument” strikes a note which 





‘| it is the chief purpose of the tale itself to drown and lead the 


reader to forget. We might almost suppose that the “ Argn. 
ments” of all the tales were written by another hand, and the 
hand of one who could not quite catch the key-note of Miss 
Thackeray's charming stories, or at least thought it not undesirable 
to bring out their drift by a discord rather than by a harmony, 
Were it so, we could not agree in that view. The fairy-storieg 
in question have no doubt a grotesque and comic side, a side 
which, for Miss Thackeray’s purpose, is even too obvious, 
We think they should have been related again, so as to 
bring out their other side, the mysterious, wonder-inspiring 
side, which makes children find a mystery in circumstance, 
an unworked golden mine of possibilities in what we call accident ; 
—which makes, for instance, the story of the ogre’s castle at the top 
of the bean-stalk sound like a revelation of new worlds,—of new 
openings for courage, new scenes of terror, and new fields of 
fortune; and makes the white cat’s nut-shells symbols of dis. 
coverable caskets containing unimagined miracles of Nature and 
Art. The man addresses ‘‘ Circumstance”’ as ‘‘ that unspiritual 
god,” but the child thinks of it only as a treasury of golden hopes, 
Clever, humorous even in a high degree, as these ‘“‘Arguments” are, 
we should have thought the book a far more perfect work of art, 
if they had so recast the old fairy tales as to revive the deep 
though playful awe of our childish days, instead of so as to excite 
the hearty laughter of self-bantering recollection. But any way, 
the stories themselves are not laughable, but will wield over all 
their readers a magical and a tender spell. 





SIR SAMUEL BAKER’S EXPEDITION.* 
Tue gencral result of Sir Samuel Baker’s Expedition was so well 
known before his narrative was published, the inexplicable em- 
ployment of ‘‘the incarnation of the slave trade,”’ Aboo Saood, 
in the service of ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” Sir Samuel’s successor— 
inexplicable, that is to say, except on the theory that an old 
poacher makes the best gamekeeper—had been so much discussed, 
that Ismailia adds but little to public knowledge of the facts, 
That Sir Samuel effected less than he had hoped to accom- 
plish, that his expectations of moral support and material supply 
were grievously disappointed, that he encountered immense 
physical obstacles for which he was not prepared, and was 
hindered in the early portion of his arduous undertaking bya 
long and vexatious delay, everyone knew before the book appeared. 
What was not known was the considerable amount of propor- 
tionate success which Sir Samuel achieved, the extent to which 
he cleared the ground and laid down the lines for his successor, 
the serious military character of his proceedings, the pertinacity 
and effectiveness of his assailants, and the exceeding labour 
and peril of his raid upon the territories of the White Nile, 
in which he says “it is supposed that about 15,000 of the 
Khedive’s subjects, who should have been  industriously 
working and paying their taxes in Egypt, were engaged in 
the so-called ivory trade and slave-hunting.” The expedition 
had the sympathies of all but a small portion of the English 
nation with it, though the countries south of Gondokoro 
which were ravaged by the slave-hunters did not belong to the 
Khedive, and it was a part of Sir Samuel’s mandate to “ subdue 
them to the authority” of His Highness, The slave trade was 
to be suppressed, legitimate commerce was to be introduced, the 
Equatorial lakes were to be opened up, and protection was to be 
afforded to the natives by the annexation of the Nile Basin and 
the establishment of a Government. Supposing the expedition to 
have met with no disasters, delays, or physical difficulties beyond 
those which were calculated upon, it was a sufficiently formidable 
enterprise to carry out, in the face of the fact that its object was 
regarded with ill-concealed disgust by everyone except the 
Khedive, his sons, two of his ministers, and afew others. It had 
a great design to recommend it, a vast prospect of usefulness for 
the future, though that future may be far distant, and the romantic 
interest inseparable from adventure, remoteness, and uncertainty. 
The latter is fully justified by Sir Samuel Baker's narrative, which 
makes an early call on the imagination of the reader, and gives 
that faculty increased employment with every chapter, until a 
crisis is reached which might easily have been a terrible tragedy 
whose details would never have been known, but from which the 
leaders and picked forces of the expedition escaped, to find them- 
selves at last in the flowery paths of success. The mere enumera- 
tion of the preparations rouses the fancy of the reader, by such 
items as three steamers and two steel lifeboats, steam saw-mills, 
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with a boiler that weighed 8 cwt. in one piece,—‘“ all of which 
would have to be transported by camels for several hundred 
miles across the Nubian desert, and by boats and camels alter- 
nately from Alexandria to Gondokoro, a distance of about three 
thousand miles.” 

It is from the point of view of this adventurous interest that 
the book is most attractive. It is full of revolting people; it is 

ed by an atmosphere of bad faith and utter scoundrelism, 
into which the pluck and hopefulness of Sir Samuel, the calm, 
cheerful courage and unfailing readiness of Lady Baker, and 
the fidelity of ‘‘Monsoor,” come like fresh air. The most 
odious savage ever introduced to our acquaintance is Kabba 
Béga, the King of Unyoro. On the other hand, the tough 
obstinacy with which Sir Samuel fought his enemies, beginning 
with the masses of vegetation which made his river voyage such 
labour that the men were “ heart-broken ” almost from the first ; 
the skill and tact of his management, the alternations of hope 
and fear, the descriptions of native character, of scenery, and of 
animal life ; the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” to whom Sir Samuel and his 
readers are under deep obligations ; the battles; the constant and 
various danger; the ever present mystery and charm of Africa ; 
the politics of the Chiefs; the striking figures of Aboo Saood 
and Rionga; the tremendous peril of the expedition at Unyoro 
—a drama in which fire and poison, treachery, revolt, and 
cunning have their respective ré/les—and the masterly manner of 
the retreat; all these hold the reader’s attention captive, and 
prevent him from laying the book down until it has been read to 
the end. 

The river voyage begins with a splendid start from Khartoum, 
but after the boats turned into the Bahr Giraffe, which is simply 
choked with vegetation, extracts from Sir Samuel’s Journal pre- 
sent an appalling picture, even when it only records that 700 men 
cut a mile and a half in a day, exposed to sunstroke, swarming 
snakes, and legions of poisonous ants. That is tame, however, beside 
the furious attacks of hippopotami, who cut holes in the iron plates 
of the steamer with their tusks, and crocodiles, who emerge from 
the reeds while the men are working. Here is an entry, taken at 
random :—‘* March 22.—The people are all lazy and despairing. 
The work is frightful, and great numbers of my men are down 
with fever; thus my force is physically diminished daily, while 
morally the men are heart-broken. Another soldier died, but there 
is no dry spot to bury him. We live in a world of slush and 
swamp. This day we opened about 600 yards.” No wonder, 
when day after day brought only a repetition of this, the leader 
should write: —‘* We appeared to have forsaken the known world, 
and having passed the river Styx, to have become secluded for 
ever in a wild land of our own, where all were enemies like evil 
spirits, and where it was necessary either to procure food at the 
point of the bayonet, or to lie down and die.” The fight with 
the morass-river and the great beasts is speedily succeeded by 
fighting with the hostile tribes, for Gondokoro was the dépdét for 
slaves and the rendezvous of the slave-hunters. A prosperous 
voyage on the White Nile, enlivened by antelope-shooting when 
the steamer stopped at forests to cut fuel, brought the expedition 
to the much-changed station, where they found all desolate, the 
villages destroyed by the attacks of neighbouring tribes at the in- 
stigation of the traders, and the people driven for refuge to the 
numerous low islands of the river. ‘The mission-house had dis- 
appeared, 

In a very short time a beautifully neat and commodious station 
arose amidst the desolation, and one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book describes the installation, the cultivation of 
the gardens, and Lady Baker’s domestic arrangements, which 
included the turning of six liberated slave-boys into admirable 
servants, punctual in their duties as clock-work, to whom thieving 
was an unknown art, and of whom Sir Samuel says, ‘in many 
ways they might have been excellent examples for boys of their 
class in England.” The peaceful picture of the comfortable 
station, with its camp of 1,200 soldiers, and its Pasha, armed 
with supreme power, so that he may punish any attempt to in- 
fringe the laws he thinks fit to make with death, delivering 
messages of peace and liberty to everybody, must not be long 
dwelt upon. A government is the very last thing the tribes, 
especially the Bari, wish for ; the chiefs are insolent and imprac- 
ticable, ‘moral ideas” do not progress, and the official annexation 
of Gondokoro, henceforth “Ismailia,” is hardly over, before they 
commence open hostilities with the Pasha, and perpetual alarms 
disturb the camp. After nine months passed in strife, moral and 
physical, which the writer describes in most interesting fashion, 
and during which he had ample proof that his own troops and the 
Egyptian authorities, always excepting the Khedive, whose sin- 











cerity he constantly asserts, were opposed to the measures he had 
come to enforce, he had brought the Bari and other tribes suffi- 
ciently into submission to enable him to leave Ismailia for the 
Equatorial country south of it, which formed the great preserve 
of the slave-hunters, with Fatiko for its central station, and Aboo 
Saood for its evil genius. Aboo Saood must be rooted out, and 
then the Pasha might set about the establishment of military and 
commercial stations, the civilising and governing of the people in 
spite of themselves. The expedition undertaken for this purpose 
was inaugurated by a mutiny, in which unpleasant conjuncture 
Sir Samuel exhibited admirable tact, temper, and discretion ; and 
speedily attended by the disheartening discovery that the district 
he was going to annex was actually leased to a slave-trading firm, 
represented by Aboo Saood, by the Government of the Soudan! 
The reiterated assurances of Sir Samuel that the Khedive was 
ignorant of this nefarious transaction are difficult to resist, but 
when we peruse the after-story which he tells, when we find that 
his letters to the Khedive remained unanswered, and remember 
that Aboo Saood is ‘in office,” we do resist them somehow, 
and look with additional interest for ‘* Chinese Gordon's” report 
of subsequent proceedings. Sir Samuel is rather comical about the 
native notion of the suppression of kidnapping. He soon dis- 
covered that it was bad policy to descant to the chiefs upon the 
suppression of the ‘slave trade” generally ; ‘this attacked local 
interests,” he says, ‘‘ therefore it was more diplomatic to speak 
against the capture of women and children that belonged to my 
hearers, but to avoid a discussion upon the moral aspect of the 
slave trade. The negro idea of the Eighth Commandment is this, 
—‘Thou shalt not steal from me,’ but he takes a liberal view of 
the subject when the property belongs to another.” The follow- 
ing charming anecdote of a sympathetic sheik of the Shir tribe, to 
whom he had just preached a touching sermon, and who was 
much moved by his allusion to the forcible separation of parents 
and children, is the funniest thing in the book, which is too liberal 
of horrors :— 

“*Have youa son?’ asked the good man, ‘My sons are, unfortu- 
nately, dead,’ I replied.’—‘ Indeed,’ he exclaimed; ‘I have a son, an 
only son. He is a nice boy, a very good boy, about so high (showing his 
length upon the handle of his spear). I should like you to see my boy; 
he is very thin now, but if he should remain with you he would 
soon get fat. Ho's a really nice boy, and always hungry. You'll like 
him amazingly; he'll give you no trouble, if you only give him plenty 
to eat. He’ll lie down and go to sleep, and he'll wake up hungry again. 
He’s a good boy, indeed, and he’s my only son, J'U/ sell him to you for 
«a molote !’ (native iron spade).” 

The second volume is much the more interesting of the two ; it 
abounds in adventure, and the beauty of the country comes out in 
it. ‘The little company which went south consisted of Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker, their ‘ boys,” and 212 officers and men, carrying a 
very large supply of ammunition, and a quantity of assorted 
merchandise sufficient to establish a legitimate ivory trade in 
Unyoro, the country of Sir Samucl’s old friend, Kamrasi. The 
‘‘ boys” are great characters, especially Kookoo, aged six, who 
ran away from his tribe when food was scarce, and literally 
followed his nose into the Pasha’s kitchen, where he formally 
placed himself on the strength of the establishment ; and Abdullah, 
a capital cook, but an indifferent linguist, who designated cocks 
and hens as ** bulls and women.” Jarvah was an African edition 
of “the fat boy,” an excellent fellow, who was killed on the 
terrible retreat from Unyoro, close by his mistress, who, on that 
occasion only, lost her self-control. We should have admired 
Lady Baker less had she maintained it. 

What might the story of the expedition have been had Kamrasi 
been still living, to receive Baker at Unyoro, and pass him on to 
Mtese, the staunch old King of Uganda, beyond? Probably a 
great success, but hardly so interesting to the reader who peruses 
with fascinated attention the description of the march through 
the beautiful park-like country, with its noble beasts and its 
stately trees, of the Pasha’s vision of the future when he 
nears Fatiko, and sees ‘“*the grand White Nile lying like a 
broad streak of silver on his right, as it flowed in a calm, deep 
stream direct from the Albert Nyanza;” of the sudden descent, 
all in full dress, with band playing, upon Fatiko, and the con- 
sternation with which the Pasha’s arrival filled Aboo Saood’s 
station, from which crowds of slaves were hurried away south ; 
of the insincere palaver, of Aboo Saood, the delighted submis- 
sion of the sheiks, and the misplaced mercy of the Pasha. We 
shall never cease to regret that he did not make Aboo Saood a 
prisoner then and there, for he might have hanged him after- 
wards, when the details of his villainy were in his hands,—instead 
of trusting to the Soudan Government to do justice, as he subse- 
quently did,—and thus secured the permanency of his own achieve- 
ments and the advance of his successor, With every page the 
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interest increases, as the character and conduct of the wretched 
son of Kamrasi are developed (the horrible description of the 
funeral customs ought, we think, to have been omitted in a work 
certain to be universally read) ; the formation and defence of the 
camp, the desperate fighting after the long pause of suspicion and 
suspense, the growth of despair, the dread of famine, the final 
resolve to retreat, and the deliberate destruction by fire of all the 
merchandise which had cost such labour to carry; the actual 
retreat, with danger on every side, with sickness and exhaustion 
among the little band, but with such noble courage as has never 
been surpassed to match and beat them; and the final alliance 
with Rionga, and ultimate triumph, form a picture unsur- 
passed by any of the number which the illustrious history of 
English enterprise in Africa has supplied. Many delightful 
hunting and trading stories diversify this stern and stirring narra- 
tive, which is written in a simple and effective style. Sir Samuel 
Baker is evidently of a very sanguine temperament, and he draws 
a delightful picture of the ‘‘ great future” for which a foundation 
has been laid in Africa. ‘* Accepting commerce as the great agent 
of civilisation,” he says, ‘* the work is actually in progress.” He 
looks back as contentedly as he looks forward joyfully until the 
end of his concluding page, but we find three lines there headed 
‘‘ Finis” which, when we recall the statements made by Dr. 
Schweinfiirth, relative to the general belief as to what would take 
place when the English Pasha should have ‘turned his back,” 
convince us that human beings are destined to be items in that 
commerce for some time yet. ‘* After my departure from Egypt,” 
writes the Pasha, ‘* Aboo Saood was released, and was appointed 
assistant to my successor.” 


CAVE-HUNTING.* 
Soner science has nowhere more conspicuously displaced mystic 
fancy than in the popular ideas as to caverns. ‘Their gloomy 
passages no longer lead the explorer bodily down to the depths 
of Hades, but they carry him mentally back into the far recesses 
of time. Antiquaries of the last generation imagined the Peak 
Cavern and Kent's Hole to have been the temples where were 
celebrated the ** Dionysiack Mysteries,” where the catechumens 
were initiated into the awful scenes of death and the world be- 
yond ; but modern geologists find traces of lions and hyenas, 
rather than of Druids and ‘“ Arkite priests.” Searchers after the 
picturesque were enjoined in the old guide-books to wonder at 
grottos like cathedrals, with pillars, and organ-pipes, and statues, 
and altars, all done in stalactite by unassisted nature; but they 
walked unheeding over the stalagmite floors which hid the real 
treasures of the place, the bones of extinct animals and relics of 
human work which are now read as prehistoric records of man- 
kind, Up to the present time, the main results gained from 
the study of these remains are that Man lived in Europe 
in the remote days of the mammoth and the hippopotamus, 
and that he was then a savage. Just now a_ naturalist 
is about exploring caverns in Bornco, and if the half- 
developed creature between ape and man is to be found fossil 
anywhere, this is a likely region, for it is the home of his cousin 
the orang-utan, and the tropical climate would allow a naked 
semi-human race to subsist there, if they could subsist anywhere. 
But no trace has been found in any cavern in Europe or else- 
where pointing to a human condition much below that of a 
modern Tasmanian or Fuegian, and the earliest cave-dwellers 
dealt with in Mr, Boyd Dawkins’s elaborate work are the men of 
the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age, whose unground stone 
hatchets may have fairly symbolised their unpolished lives. 

The details as to cave-exploring, and the summaries of results 
thence obtained in Europe, form that part of the present book 
which especially belongs to geologists and ethnologists. This 
more technical part forms the basis of two arguments which the 
author has worked out with great care, and which must receive 
the attention of general students, whether agreeing with or 
differing from him as to their validity. 

No one has gone more thoroughly than Professor Dawkins into 
the evidence as to the succession of animal life in England since 
the Miocene period, and the bearing of this evidence on the 
antiquity of man. ‘The remains in caves, as is now well known, 
prove the existence, not merely of prehistoric tribes of men, but 
of two populations in Europe, ene much more ancient than 
the other, ‘These populations are especially distinguished by 
the different quality of their stone implements. ‘The earlier 
and ruder tribes, who shaped their weapons and tools very 
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coarsely, and did not grind or polish, are classed by Sir John 
Lubbock as palzolithic, or of the Old Stone Age. The later 
tribes, who made stone implements of better finish and 
polished their celts, are classed as neolithic, or of the New Stone 
Age. Now, there is reason to believe that a vast lapse of time 
intervened between the Old and the New Stone Age populations, 
In the Old Stone Age, England was inhabited by many animals 
now extinct, or only to be found in distant regions where the 
climate is unlike ours, Among these were the mammoth, African 
elephant, hippopotamus, woolly rhinoceros, cave bear, reindeer, 
musk-sheep, leopard, hyena, and cave lion. But by the time that 
the new Stone Age men succeeded their more savage pre- 
decessors, a wonderful change had taken place in the animals 
inhabiting the country. No mammoth or other elephant re- 
mained alive, no hippopotamus or rhinoceros, no lion, hyena, or 
cave-bear. Moreover, there appear, together with the New 
Stone Age men, certain domesticated animals, such as the dog, 
swine, horse, horned sheep, goat, and larger ox; the inference 
being that the new inhabitants had immigrated from some other 
region, perhaps from Asia, bringing their domesticated animals 
with them. Mr. Dawkins puts forcibly the inference as to the 
length of time which probably elapsed during the gradual 
extinction of the animals of the mammoth period. Moreover, 
the disappearance of these animals from the world, or at 
least from our part of it, seems to have been due to 
a change of climate. Here arises a very curious question, 
Among the pleistocene mammals, in whose time the earliest 
known men lived, are some belonging to cold mountain 
or arctic regions, such as the arctic fox, musk-sheep, reindeer, 
ibex, and chamois, while the woolly rhinoceros and the mam- 
moth, with its heavy coat of hair, would seem likewise adapted to 
conditions of severe cold. But on the other hand, the lion, Caflir 
cat, hyena, and African elephant suggest a climate as hot as the 
Cape of Good Hope; nor is it to be supposed that the hippopo- 
tamus, with its aquatic habits, could endure a country where the 
rivers were frozen over in winter. It is true that the remains of 
the cold-climate animals abound most in the northern district, 
and those of the warm-climate animals in the southern district. 
But *‘ the remains of the two groups of animals are so associated 
together ‘n the caves and river deposits cf Europe, north of the 
Pyrenees, that it is impossible to deny the fact that it was the 
common feeding-ground of both during the same era.” ‘The explana- 
tion offered by Professor Dawkins of this apparent contradiction is 
from the analogy of what happens in northern Asia and America, 
where the arctic animals migrate south for the winter, occupying the 
feeding-grounds to which the elk, red deer, &c., resort for the sum- 
mer herbage, so that the bones of the two groups of animals, though 
belonging to two different climates, may nevertheless be found 
lying together. Now Europe in the Pleistocene period must have 
had a winter of intense severity, as is shown by the traces of vast 
glaciers and snow-fields then existing; and if the summer heat 
were also intense, then we might find, as we do, the bones lying 
together of the lion and hippopotamus which had wandered north 
in the summer, and those of the reindeer and musk ox which had 
wandered south in the winter. ‘The working-out of this argument 
from the distribution of fossil remains over Europe seems to us 
the best piece of original work in the book. After this, it isa 
well-known geological problem to account for the geographical 
changes which have caused our present temperate climate to ensue, 
in place of a climate whose summer heat and winter cold were 
more excessive even than in the high lands of Central Asia now. 
The elevation of Europe so as to make into dry land what is now 
shallow sea in the Mediterranean and the English and Irish 
Channels would substitute an extreme ‘continental climate ” 
for our present condition. Here, again, a long lapse of time 
would be demanded for the vast geological change since the time 
when there were great glaciers in Syria and Morocco, so that 
the land about the Mediterranean must have becn then two or 
three thousand feet higher than now above the sea-level. Physical 
geography and zoology seem thus to combine their evidences 
with great strength in favour of the high antiquity of the human 








race. 
The other argument of Professor Dawkins to which we have to 
draw attention relates to ethnology. What races composed the 
two populations which, as we have seen, inhabited Europe before 
the dawn of history? The ruder Old Stone Age cave-men, whose 
relics are found in Kent’s Hole or the Dordogne caverns, were 
hunters and fishers, who used harpoon-heads, awls, and other 
instruments of bone, and showed much skill and artistic sense in 
scratching and carving figures of animals, &c. In these points they 
resembled the modern Esquimaux, and they not only led much 
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the same life as the Esquimaux, but had in the land the same 
animals, the reindeer and musk-sheep. These correspondences 
lead Mr. Dawkins to the opinion that the old cave-men of Europe, 
when their climate became milder, retreated north with their rein- 
deer to Arctic America, and were the ancestors of the Esquimaux. 
To us this reasoning seems inconclusive, for different savage 


races living under similar circumstances may well show likeness | 


as to their rude implements and rude beginnings of art. ‘There 
is proof positive that it may be so as to these very points. Tribes 
of North-West America, in British Columbia and northward, 
who are also hunters and fishers inhabiting the region of 
the rein-deer and musk-sheep, used stone hatchets and bone 
harpoons, and were remarkably clever in carving figures of men 
and beasts. Yet these peopie are not Esquimaux by race, but 
rather belong to the physically different American-Indian type. 
Thus Professor Dawkins might as plausibly have argued that the 
cave-dwellers of ancient France were Red Indians as that they 
were Esquimaux. And a third course is not less open to us,— 
name'y, to refuse to admit without stronger evidence that they 
were cither the one or the other. Again, our author treats it 
almost as a proved fact that the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain 
in the New Stone Age were cither identical or cognate with the 
modern Basques. ‘This view he connects with the well-known 
theory that these small, swarthy, narrow-headed mountaineers of 
the ’yrenees are to be identified as to race with the dark-com- 
plexioned type of men found elsewhere in the Western World, 
from Barbary to Wales. Ilow is this very large generalisation 
to be made out? Professor Dawkins remarks that in the 
question he has ‘purposely omitted to use the uncertain light 
of philology.” Yet philology affords excellent evidence, 
which, within certain limits, favours his view. We do not 
refer to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper mentioned at p. 262, but 
to the well-established evidence of geographical names, such as 
Asta and Astigi (now Ecija) in Andalusia, which indicate that the 
present Basques are but the remnant of tribes once reaching as 
a distinct population Lundreds of miles beyond their present 
narrow limits. So far, so good, and as to physical likeness, there 
is enough between the Basques and the dark Kelts of Wales to 
have led anthropologists to bring forward rather strongly the 
theory of their being allied races. Still this is far from being 
proved, and the further step of setting up the New Stone Age 
men as Basques, on the sole evidence of the narrowness of their 
skulls, appears to us an uncertain one. Professor Dawkins’s theory 
is a combination of these two. 

While our author is grubbing in his caverns, he is as scrupulous 
as need be, pointing out the dangers of incautious argument from 
the thickness of stalagmite or the relative positions of bone-beds, 
and only judging after minute and careful criticism. He is less 
disposed than most cave-hunters to worship their special ‘idols of 
the caye.” But when he comes out into the open, and takes to 
looking ethnologically at the people of the land, he is somewhat 
apt to set up ‘idols of the tribe ” and pay them reverence. 





THE ENGLISIL PEASANTRY.* 
Mr. Hearu’s book, while it is very interesting and very im- 
portant, is also somewhat disappointing. Because, though he 
calls it the English Peasantry, and says, in his preface, that it 


seemed to him * that a work on the English peasantry, giving, in 


a concise, accessible, and popular form. reliable facts,” &ce., 
** would be invaluable as a text-book,” we find that it treats only 
—as did his little book entitled the Romance of Peasant Life— 

of that part of the West of England which comprises Somerset and 
an adjacent portion of Devonshire. No doubt this is the part of 
England where reform in the condition of the peasantry is most | 
urgent, and much that is related of the Somersetshire labourer is 
doubtless true of the luckless brotherhood in other counties ; and 
many chapters of the book are of universal application, treating 
of the relations between landlord and _ tenant, 
labourer, Acts for protecting women and children and for supply- 
ing education, proposals for securing to the tenant the value 
of unexhausted improvements, of emigration, the future of the 
peasantry, &c. ; but the book, except in its first chapter, has not 
a word to say of the actual condition of the peasantry beyond | 
the district we have named, and the facts which illustrate the | 
arguments throughout, are taken, without exception, from the | 
same district, ‘The first chapter is a résumé of the reports of the | 
Agricultural Commissioners for 1868-69, and of the Poor Law 


returns for 1870, and though supplying valuable data, is a | 
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farmer and | 


bese succession of figures, showing wages, cottage rent, and pro- 
portion of pauperism to population in all the English counties, 
| We regret that this chapter has not been tabulated. Divided as 
it is into ordinary paragraphs, it is useless to the reader for re- 
ference until he has tabulated it for himself. We gather the 
| following results from the table we have made. Somersetshire is 
at the bottom of the scale, and Devonshire only just above it, 
| wages ranging in the former from 7s. to 8s., and in the latter 
from &s. to 9s. Dorset follows, standing at9s. Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, mining counties, are 
at the other extremity, wages ranging from 15s. to 18s., show- 
ing how direct an effect the wages of labour in other 
; immediately surrounding occupations, have upon agricul- 
| tural labour. Lancashire and Yorkshire follow. ‘Thus the 
field labourer’s wage in England ranges between 7s. and 
18s., and the average, taken exactly, is only 11s, 10}d. per 
week, From these wages, has to be deducted the cottage 
rent, ranging from Is, to 2s. 6d., but generally amounting to 
1s. 6d., and the same whether the wages are 18%. in Durham or 
9s. in Dorset, so that the disparity in wages is not all, and the 
poor peasant of the south-west has, as we might expect, to take 
from the hand that offers so niggard a recompense in money for 
time and strength, as niggard a contribution towards the comforts 
of life, in the shape of cottage, fucl, or farm produce. Our table 
shows us further, what we could guess for ourselves, that pauperism 
is in an inverse ratio to wages. In the nine counties in which 
wages are highest, and range from 12s. to 1&s,., paupers average 


only 3-1 per cent. of the population (from 2-4 to 3-8)—it is 
worth remark that these are all mining counties—in the six 


where wages are only between 7s. and 12s, pauperism rises to 7-0 
per cent. (from 6-8 to 7:2). 

In this very same chapter, in prefacing the paragraphs which 
thus succinctly describe the wealth or poverty of the agricultural 
labourer in the English counties, arranged alphabetically, Mr. 
Heath seems to apologise for calling his book the English Peasantry, 
by observing that “although there is no doubt that the very 
worst phase of our agricultural system—in so far as it relates to 
wages, cottages, and to the general treatment of the peasantry— 
is to be observed in the West of England, more particularly in 
Somersetshire, the agricultural system in the West of England is, 
in the same general way, with few exceptions, more or less repre- 
sentative of all the English rural districts.” Now it is so entirely 
‘less representative ” of the six northern counties and of the mining 
counties of central England, that it is unfair to class them all 
together in this way ; and it is unwise, because those who know 
something of the comfortable state of things in these prosperous 
agricultural districts, on being told that all rural districts are 
much alike, will treat lightly the accounts of physical privation 
and moral degradation that come to us from the unhappy South- 
West. In Yorkshire the present writer happens to know that in 
the purely agricultural districts, 20 to 30 miles from any large 
town, and many more from any manufacturing town, farm wages 
to men in the summer half-year are 14s and upwards, besides 
lodging and board of the most generous kind, including four meals. 
a day, and meat of some kind at three of them, with unlimited 
supplies of milk, coffee for breakfast, and an equal share of the 
farmer's own sumptuous dinner on Sundays. Big boysare getting 
11s., and eat more food than the men, as is the way with growing 
boys. Now let us look on the medium picture, taken from the 
| balance-sheet of a Warwickshire labourer with a wife and five 








| children :—*“* Wages: father, 12s. ; son, 3s. =15s. per week. The 
| week’s bread and flour, 9s. 4d. ; one ewt. of coal, 1s, 1d. ; school- 


ing for childern, 2d. ; rent of allotment (1 chain), 1d; total, 10s, 8d- 
| Leaves for butcher's meat, tea, sugar, soap, lights, pepper and 
salt, clothes for seven persons, becr, medicine, and pocket-money, 
| per week 4s. 4d.” And we observe that the rent has been for- 
| gotten, so we may safely put the balance for meat, clothes, and 
3s., that is, 5d. per day, or }d. 
learn what the Somersetshire 


| these numerous sundries at not over 
per day per head. We have yct to 
labourer at the lowest point of the scale can command, and we 
| will not take the worst case, for the Agric ultural Commission put 
down the wages here as from 7s. to &s., and the labourer whose 
case we are going to quote reccived 9s. :—‘t Edwin H—— was 
the occupier of the cottage (in the Isle of Athelney). He was a 
| regular farm labourer, and he received for the support of himself, 

a wife, and eight children, all of whom I saw [says Mr. Heath], 
9s. per week from a modern English farmer. The eldest of the 
| children was a girl of twelve, the youngest was a baby of three 
months; seven were girls, and the infant in arms was the only 
boy. £5 a year was the sum paid to the landlord for rent, 
| and a little more than 7s. a week was therefore left to supply the 
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bodily needs of ten persons, with the addition of a few pence 
earned occasionally by the eldest girl for willow-stripping ”"—that 
is, one and one-fifth of a penny per day per head for everything 
that soul and body require except the shelter of a roof. How is 
the wonderful problem of making both ends meet solved in this 
and in thousands of similar cases, if it is solved at all? ‘ Private 
benevolence was the secret,” says Mr. Heath: ‘‘a private gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood filled the kind and useful office of bene- 
factor.” Let those who cry out against the demoralising effects 
of alms-giving ponder such facts as these. ‘The demoralisation is 
certain, but it is the result of the maladministration, and not of 
the benevolence of man. 
taken place since the time—two years ago—of which this book is 
speaking. The labourers’ strike, the formation of the Labourers’ 
Union, and the exodus of labourers from the south-west, initiated 
by Canon Girdlestone, have together created a rise in wages in 
Somersetshire of from 1s. to 2s. a week. ‘There is a worse kind of 
demoralisation than that which comes of alms-giving in these 
suffering districts; it is that which is engendered by small and 
crowded dwellings,—the word ‘‘ cottage” gives too respectable 
an idea of the Somersetshire peasant’s domicile. In these crowded 
hovels coarseness and indecency spring up as in a hot-bed, like 
fungi on a dunghil!,—and who can wonder? One of these abodes, 
for which 1s, 3d. a week was paid, consisted of one lower room, 
and over it ‘‘ a kind of attic, almost entirely denuded of furniture. 
There was a window on each side, but several panes of the glass 
had been broken, and the holes stuffed with rags. In this one small, 
wretched apartment, in some parts of which I could not have 
stood upright, the eight persons composing this family had to sleep, 
father, mother, and six children. The mother told me that at 
one time the family living at home consisted of no less than 
thirteen persons, who had all to sleep in the one small bed-room 
of the cottage.” In some of these, to eke out the miserable 
pittance, lodgers are taken, room to spare or not; and it is need- 
less to dilate on the horrors that follow such herding together of 
ages and sexes—of the loss of all delicacy, all morality, almost of 
all humanity. And the discomfort of these ruinous dwellings is 
as great as their dimensions are small. Mr. Heath tells us, of one 
hovel, that ‘‘ the squalor of the place was indescribable. ‘The tiny 
downstairs room had not even the ordinary stone flooring. The 
ground-floor was literally the earth . . . it was much more 
like a hole than a room.” Every misery of smoke, and draught, 
and muddy floor, and penetrating rain—and darkness and cold, 
of course—is felt in some or other of these cottages, which, 
almost always, the owner declines to repair. And is not the 
labourer’s work hard enough, even were he surrounded with 
every comfort of home? A writer in last month's Fraser, in an 
article on the farm labourer’s daily life, gives a vivid picture of 
the winter miseries which he has to face, however great may be 
the comforts of his home :— 





“To rise at five of a summer’s morning, cud see the azure of the sky 
and the glorious sun, may be, perhaps, no great hardship, although 
there are few persons who could long remain poetical on bread and 
cheese. But to rise at five on a dark winter’s morning is a very dif- 
ferent affair. To put on coarse, nailed boots weighing fully seven 
pounds, gaiters up above the knee, a short great-coat of some heavy 


A slight--very slight—amelioration has | 


- a 
has grown very old and quite lame in his master’s service, and 
suffers from disease in his legs and feet—brought on from 
cold and wet, and the hard cobbles with which cowhouses and 
yards are paved—he and his old wife are left partly dependent 
on the parish, because whenever he is too ill to work his fy) 
wage is deducted, and not the least help or kindness is ever ex. 
tended to him at such times, It is a great additional hardship 
that there are no cottages on the farm, and this lame old man 
must hobble painfully a mile to his work, from the neighbouring 
town, and a mile home, whenever he is well enough to go at all, 
And this is not in any way a singular case. The farmer is a 
gentleman-farmer of considerable property, and not worse than 
his neighbours, and stands well with his acquaintances and with the 
world in general. There can be no doubt, then, that Mr. Heath 
makes out a strong case for union amongst themselves on the 
part of the agricultural labourers, and for immediate and energetic 
help from without; and we question whether any more urgent 
claim on owr sympathies can be found than that of the poor farm 
labourer, whether we consider his severe bodily wants and 
privations, his biting poverty, aud his partial but pressing 
dependence upon alms, or his state of mental and moral degrada. 
tion entailed by such dependence and such poverty, and all their 
miserable shifts. We regret our want of space for any remarks 
on the more general chapters of Mr, Heath’s valuable book. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

We may take this opportunity of briefly mentioning the appear- 
ance of a very handsome edition of Zhe Life and Epistles of St, 
Paul. By Thomas Lewin, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) We hope to 
be able to give this work a more detailed criticism at some future 


time. Meanwhile we may call attention to it as being at once 
one of the handsomest and most valuable gift-books of the 
season. It consists of two quarto volumes, admirably printed, and 


furnished with a rich abundance of illustrations of every kind. As to 
the literary and critical value of the work, it will be hardly necessary 
to remind our readers that Mr. Lewin, who is the author of the “ Fasti 
Sacri,” is as well qualified by learning for his task as anyone in 
England, The National Gallery; a Selection from its Pictures, with 
Biographical and Descriptive Letterpress (Chatto and Windus) is the 
second edition of a well-known collection of engravings. These, of 
course, h.ve their value, but it must be remembered that it is the 
“National Gallery” of five-and-twenty years ago, not the much 
larger and in every way superior collection of the present day, that 
this volume represents. As it is, some of the best of the old pictures, 
Murillo’s “ Holy Family,” for instance, and Francia’s “ Dead Christ,” are 
absent. Other new editions are Zhe Works of William Shakespeare, 
edited by Charles Knight, with three hundred and forty illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., 2 vols. (Routledge); Jules of a Wayside Inn, 
by H. W. Longfellow, with illustrations by Sir John Gilbert (Routledge), 
a complete, and what it is always as well to specify when we have to do 
with American authors, a “ copyright ” edition. Queens and Kings 
aud other Things. (Chatto and Windus.) This is a volume of which 
it is impossible to help remarking that it is a sad waste of some very 
good materials. The binding is handsome, the paper and printing 
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material, and to step out into the driving rain, and tr. ge wearily 
over field after field of wet grass, with the furrows ful of water; 
then to sit on a three-legged stool, with mud and manure h ‘way up 
the ankles, and milk cows with one’s head leaning against t' ir damp, 
smoking hides for two hours, with the rain coming st idily drip, 
drip, drip,—this is a very different affair. The fogger , erm used 
for the man who attends to the fodder) on a snowy mo.ning in 
winter has to encounter about the most unpleasant circumstances 
imaginable, Icicles hang from the eaves of the rick, and its thatch is 
covered with snow. Up the slippery ladder in the dark morning, one 
knee down upon the snow-covered thatch, he plunges the broad hay- 
knife in, and cuts away an enormous truss...... then the truss, 
well bound round with a horse-hair rope, is hoisted on the head and 
shoulders. This heavy weight the fogger has to carry perhaps half a 
mile through the snow ; the furrows in the field are frozen over, but 
his weight crashes through the ice, slush into the chilly water. Rain, 
snow, or bitter frost, or still more bitter east winds— harsh winds,’ as 
he most truly calls them—the fogger must take no heed of, for the 
cows must be fed.” 

The too common indifference, often cruel and heartless, of the 
farmer towards his men, is another terrible aggravation of their lot. | 
Mr. Heath gives us several instances of this hard-heartedness to 

labourers during illness, even when it has been caused by zeal for, 

or in defence of their masters’ interests ; a hardness that stopped 

all wages, that would contribute no comforts, that made no in- 

quiries after the invalid, that even swore at him for idleness. , 
The present writer knows an old cowman who has for many years 
worked on one farm; his services are still so valuable, from his 
great experience in cows, that his coming is eagerly looked for ; 
yet he has never earned over 10s. a week, and now, though he | 





sumptuous, and what is more, tho illustrations often really humorous; 
but the letter-press, whether in doggrel verse or in prose, seems to us— 
if so strong a word may bo allowed—absolutely idiotic. The subtle 
sense which makes good nonsense so very good is wholly wanting. At 
the risk of seeming to insult our readers, we shall give a specimen. 
Under a picture of an old woman which really has some grotesque fun 
in it, we find the following :— 
“There was @ QUEEN called KALLI-Boo, 

Who dreamt she was a WANKI-P0O, 

But strange to say, when she awoke, 

She thought she was a QUEEKI QUOKE ; 

Yet stranger still, her aged mother 

Vowed she was neither one vor t’other.” 


And on the opposite leaf this:— Queen Kalliboo the 1st. Born 
000,0003 ; died afterwards; was celebrated for the dignity of her 
deportment and the numerical strength of her other wiitues. A/fter she 
died Wankipoos became scarcer.” The critic who is to appreciate 
this must, we suspect, be very young or very old. Picture Posies. 
(Routledge.) This is a reissue of two works, “A Round of Days” 





| and “ Wayside Posies,” with certain additions, the publishers finding 


in the fact that the original works are out of print a very legitimate 
reason for this reproduction of them. The title-page describes 
the work as “Poems chiefly by living authors,” these poems being 
illustrated by a number of drawings of very various merit. We cannot 
bring ourselves to admire Mr. F. Walker and Mr. G. J. Pinwell’s 
very realistic representations of life. True, perhaps, they are, photo- 
graphically true, but we do not want artists to give us photographs. 
What could be more hideously unmeaning than Mr. Pinwell’s “ Goose ”? 
And what are Mr. North’s “Reapers” about? Reapers put their right 
hands on the handle nearest the blade. There may be left-handed 
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reapers, of course, but who ever saw two together ? And who ever 
saw any one, right-handed or left-handed, using perpendicular action ? 
There are some pretty little things, chiefly landscapes, in the volume : 
put many of the illustrations are unattractive or even grotesque, with 
an affectation of ugliness now happily passed away. One of the most 
pleasing artists concerned in Picture Posies, Mr. A. B. Houghton, illus- 
trates Happy-Day Stories for the Young. (Routledge.) The drawings 
served, on & former occasion, as illustrations for poems, now they have 
short stories fitted on to them especially adapted for children. The 
Cabinet of Gems, gathered from Celebrated Authors, (Nimmo.) This isa 
book of “ elegant extracts,” both in prose and verso, certainly not wanting 
in variety, and on the whole, we may say, well chosen, to which some 
jllustrations of good quality have been added. Rhymes and Rounde- 
lays in Praise of a Country Life (Routledge) ati:acts us by the bril- 
liant colouring and tasteful design of its exterior. Within, we find 
between one and two hundred poetical extracts, covering almost the 
whole range of English Literature, including that which has grown up 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and which has one of its strong 
points in the description of scenery. The range of the compiler’s 
reading has led him beyond the authors who are commonly 
known, and the reader may make a pleasant acquaintance with 
poets who may have been hitherto only names to him. Among 
the illustrators are Mr. Birkett Foster, whose pencil never ceases to 
charm; Messrs. Noel Humphreys, Harrison Weir, Thomas Macquoid, &c. 
The volume altogether is one of the best of its class. The Gallery of 
By Professor Carl Jiiger, with Notices by Edward 
F. Rimbault, LL.D. (Bruckmann.) These portraits are photographs 
admirably taken from Professor Jiiger’s oil-paintings. They begin with 
Bach, and end with Wagner. They present, as may be supposed, an 
interesting study. A Quiet Corner of England, by Basil Champneys, 
(Seeleys), is a reprint from the Portfolio. Of the original articles, we 
had occasion to speak as they appeared. We are glad to see them thus 
collected. ‘ The Quiet Corner,” it may be as well to remind some of our 
readers, is“ Winchester, Rye, andthe Romney Marsh,” and Mr. Champneys 
gives us here some very pleasant sketches, by pen and pencil, of its 
scenery, which it requires some education to appreciate; and of its 
architecture, which includes many features of undoubted value and 
interest. The Language of Flowers, by Robert Tyas. (Routledge.) 
The subject is one which has been dealt with so often, that one doubts 
whether there is occasion for a new book about it. Still it has an 
interest about it which is not likely to decay. And Mr. Tyas gives a 
certain freshness to the literary treatment. Dog Life. Narratives 
Exhibiting Instinct, Intelligence, §c. Tustrated by sixteen engravings 
after Sir Edwin Landseer. (Seeleys.) This idea of illustrating “dog 
life” after the master who was the first to add this province to the 
domain of art is a happy one, and well executed. The stories, of course, 
are interesting, and we may add, toa great degree novel. The literature 
of “dog life,” now that man has taken to observing his companion more 
carefully, is of really great extent. We are glad to see that our author 
speaks not only of “ instinct,” but of “intelligence.” It is strange that 
while opinion iscoming round more and more to the belief that the 
mental powers of the animal are analogous to our own, another opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that we may torture these newly-found 
relatives to gratify any caprice which can forge for itself a scientific 
excuse. Along with this volume we may mention one which deals 
with a kindred subject,—Vairy Frisket ; or, Peeps at Insect Life. By 
A.L,0.E. (Nelson.) <A. L. O. E. employs a machinery of fairies and 
of human beings to introduce to us sundry curious facts which she 
has gathered about ants, butterflies, &«. The book is founded on 
“ Knight's Library of Entertaining Knowledge” and Mr. Wood’s “ Homes 
without Hands,” the obligation being properly acknowledged. 
Opening a Chestnut-burr. By the Rev. E. P. Roe. (Routledge.) 
This is a story of the reclamation of a young man from wicked- 
ness and unbelief by the agency of love. Reformations of this 
kind, though often hoped for and sometimes attempted, rarely 
Mr. Roe, therefore, is possibly justified in calling in to 
the aid of good influences the startling incidents which occur 
in his volume. First, the pious beauty and her irreligious lover 
fall into the hands of a coiner of false money, who threatens instant 
death unless, they will swear secresy. The strong man swears, the 
girl refuses! The great good is gained of making him thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. But it must not be supposed that he is a coward, 
and the balance has to be redressed. He saves the old house from 
destruction from fire by venturing himself in the most perilous 
Way on the roof; he saves the heroine from being crushed 
by a ladder by getting crushed himself; and finally, a collision 
in the Atlantic is provided for him (in which, strange to say, 
an Atlantic steamer is sent to the bottom by ‘a comparatively 
small sailing vessel”), wherein he behaves most heroically, saving 
the heroine, and the unworthy creature to whom she was en- 
gaged, a ** professing Christian” of the meanest kind. We have no 
wish to laugh at the general purpose of the story, or, indeed, to find 
fault with its tone, which is in no way exaggerated or false. Perhaps 
it may suggest the thought that there is more hopeful material in 
“reprobates ” than in “professors,” which can hardly be true. 
Barriers Burned Away, by the Rev. E. P. Roe. (Routledge.) This is, 
4s we gather from the two title-pages, a previous work of Mr. Roe’s, 
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though, as the catastrophe to which the plot leads up is the great fire 
at Chicago, it must be of recent date. The subject is one that is a 
favourite in fiction everywhere, and that probably finds a counterpart 
in fact more frequently in America than here. A sudden reverse 
brings Dennis Fleet, an accomplished young collegian, to utter poverty. 
He begins life again in the orthodox fashion by sweeping out a store. 
We follow his fortunes with considerable interest, not being less pleased, 
perhaps, because he is something of a paragon. But there is 
such a thing as romance, and in the romance, as opposed to the 
novel, the paragon is allowed. The scene at Chicago is described 
with power. Waking and Working ; or, from Girlhood to Woman- 
hood, by Mrs. G. S. Reaney (Henry S, King and Co.), is a story of the 
uneventful kind, turning on a subject which is now an especial 
favourite with writers of didactic fiction, the conversion of the sceptic. 
Here it is a young doctor who yields to the combined influences of piety 
and beauty.-—Ashley Priors ; or, the Beauty of Holiness. (Mozley.) 
—“The Beauty of Holiness” was Laud’s favourite phrase, when he 
wished to describe what he sought to attain in giving more ceremonial 
to the Anglican worship as the Reformation had left it. We cannot 
help thinking that the author of Ashley Priors regards it too much 
from the millinery side. When she talks of the choristers, for instance, 
as “ wearing rich blue cassocks under their surplices,” that little word 
“rich” speaks volumes. The tale is generally harmless. Curiously 
enough, it returns to what we remember was long ago the lino 
taken in fictions of this kind. The hero turns out to be the son 
and heir of an Italian marquis, and we see him strengthened by his 
early Anglican teaching to resist both cruelty and corruption when it is 
sought to bring him over to the communion of Rome. Good and Bad 
Managers. Three Stories. By Ellen Barlee. (Seeleys.) Here are 
three pleasantly-written little tales, didactic, of course, but not 
in a disagreeable tone, from which we should learn the benefits 
of economy. We wish they may come into the right hands, 
though, indeed, that is casy, for the English, rich and poor, are 
an improvident race. Herman; or, the Little Preacher, &. By the 
Author of “ The Flower of the Family.” (Nelson.) //erman is a pretty 
story, told with a German simplicity of the best kind. If the author, 
whom we presume to be English, has not borrowed it from a native 
source, she has shown 2 most unusual literary skill. The sketches of 
the hard, stalwart woman of business, and of the genial giant, the 
farmer from the Oberland, with his silver buttons as big as cheese- 
plates, in whom she finds her master, and in loving whom she learns to 
love others, are admirable. We are bound to say that an expression 
which meets us on the first page, “I am getting on vastly well without 
your blessed father,” is very like a translation. “The Story Lizzie told,’” 
however, is undoubtedly English, and it is genuinely pathetic. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen gives us his annual volume in Whispers from 
Fairyland (Macmillan), and we get another modern fairy-tale in The 
Little Lame Prince and his Travelling Cloak, by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) The two books aro 
very different in tone, but they both illustrate very well the wide dis- 
tinction that there is between the old and the new fairy-tales. About 
the old there was a delightful simplicity and want of purpose. Boys 
and girls were supposed to draw a general moral to the effect that they 
were to be brave, honest, and kind, and as the elder sons always came 
off the worse in any adventure, a slight correction was possibly ad- 
ministered to the pride of these young persons. We have changed 
all that. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s book is amusing indeed, its 
occasional prosiness being of a kind not ungrateful to young listeners ; 
but it abounds with satirical allusions to matters social and political, 
and with double meanings, from which the old stories were wholly free, 
In reading the “White Cat” or “Cinderella” we never come across 
allusions to the ballot or the police, and we are bound to say that we do 
not approve of the change which has introduced them, The author of 
“John Halifax” faces tho matter boldly, calling her tale “a parable 
for old and young.” And a very graceful parable it is, quite worthy of 
her fame. It is the idea that was worked out in “A Noble Life” put 
into a fairy-tale. If we care to draw out the meaning of the parable, 
there it is to our hand, and every one should be the better for its 
teaching; if we chose to read it for the story, its delicate fancy and 
tender pathos give it a charm which could not be easily surpassed. 
The Fantastic History of the Celebrated Pierrot. By Alfred Assolant, 
rendered into English by A. G. Munro, (Sampson Low and Co.) Here 
is another modern fairy tale which for extravaganza and boldness 
fairly distances its competitors. Of course M. Assolant cannot keep 
away from allusions to men and things of the day, but he gives gene- 
rally an “unreason” to his story which, after the very sensible and 
didactic tales with which we have been largely saturated, is somewhat 
refreshing. Pierrot is a soldier of fortune who performs exploits of the 
Baron-Munchausen type among the Chinese and Tartars. After a cer- 
tain period of life one gets tired of reading how the hero spitted ten 
thousand enemies at ence on his sword, but there is an age which finds 
an inexhaustible delight in such marvels. Possibly the book is a trifle 
too full of bloodshed. The Peace Society might fairly begin a crusade 
against war, even in story-books, and should begin with M. Assolant, 
who never scruples to kill a hundred thousand men on a single page. 
—The Realms of the Ice King, by the Author of “Saved from the 
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exploration, which has been carefully brought down t> the latest time. 
A map of the Polar regions has been added, the form of which is excel- 
lent. If variously coloured lines could be added, marking the 
routes, winter stations, and furthest attainments of each princi- 
pal expedition, it would be an improvement. Messrs. Rout- 
ledge send us specimens of grotesque and gaily-coloured picture-books 
intended for the more juvenile of Christmas readers, Of “ Walter 
Crane’s Toy Books,” we have The Absurd A B C, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Puss in Boots, belonging to what is called “The New 
Series ”; and of ‘‘ The Shilling Series,” Zhe Frog Prince, Beauty and the 
Beast, Goody Two-Shoes, and The Alphabet of Old Friends. All these 
are of the “high art ” class, and we think that they grow more really artistic 
every year. Gingerbread is of the modern-comic kind; Zhe Lion's 
Reception is a picture-book of animals, and Robin's Christmas Song, one 
of birds; Old Nursery Rhymes, with the Old Tunes, speaks for itself, and 
will be, we venture to predict, the most permanently established 
favourite of the lot. 








Mokeanna, and other Tales. By F.C. Burnand. (London: Bradbury, 
Agnew, and Co.)—These parodies of novels by Miss Braddon, Charles 
Reade, and others, are, of course, full of amusing nonsense and clever 
extravaganza and burlesque, and keep as close as utter nonsense can 
keep to the style of the authors imitated. But we must confess to 
finding them much too much of a good thing when read as complete 
works, and not by a chapter at a time in Punch. Mr. Burnand’s talent 
shines infinitely brighter when he is describing the adventures of his 
very foolish but very possible hero of the ‘‘ Happy Thoughts.” Besides, 
this imitation of sensation novelists is getting common, and Bret Harte 
outdoes Mr. Burnand in exquisitely humorous adherence to the text of 
the story parodied, as well as in a greater subtlety in detecting and a 
more delicate genius in transferring to his own story the characteristics 
and weaknesses of his originals. Mr. Burnand in literature is like 
Sothern on the stage,—he has much general power, but only one great 
creation. 

By Still Waters. By Edward Garrett. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
Stories with a purpose are apt to be tiresome; Mr. Garrett’s story is 
certainly an exception to the rule. He has chosen for his theme the 
simple record of a woman's life. It is the story of one who had made a 
condensed sorrow turn the wheel of a joyful activity; there are 
hundreds of such women, and there is nothing overdrawn in Mr. 
Garrett's sketch of this onc. only we wish she had not had to do so much 
of her thinking aloud. We have no doubt the thoughts are genuine 
enough, but the effect is a slight “* preachiness.” Some of the minor 
characters are admirably drawn. Mrs. Stone is but a type of a class 
with which we are all familiar, and the “ Tibbies” are certainly in- 
It is no slight thing to be able to say of the 
is a very large one in this book, that it is 


” 


creasing in number. 
religious element, which 
thoroughly vigorous, deep, and clear, and free from the least touch of 
mere sentimentality. 
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Douglas (J. C.). Manual of Telegraph Construction, er Svo......... (Griffin & Cv.) 15.0 
Drew (G.S ), The Son of Man, His Life and Ministry ...(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 
Dykes (J. O.), From Jerusalem to Antioch, &e, er 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Eccles‘astes for English Readers, translated by Proby, 5vo . (Rivingtons) 46 
Erasmus, Life of, by A. K. Penn igton, with Preface by Bp. € coln (Seeley) 6/0 
Ewart & Hudson's Land Improver's Pkt. Book & Valuer's Assist, (Lockwood) 7/6 
Examples of Modern Etching, 20 Plates, with Notes by Hamerton eee: (Seeley) 31/6 
Fergusson (J.), Hist. of Architecture in all Countries, v. 1, 2 (Ancient) (Murray) 63,0 


———< 
Floet (E. F.), Roses with and without Thorns, 16mo ............(M. Ward & Co.) 16 





Golden Censer, part 3, feap 8vo. (Batt 

Graesse (Dr. G), Guide de |'Amateur de Porcelaines et de Puteries ...... “Nate, ie 
Gray (L. M.), Ada and Gerty, a Story of School-Life...(Maclaren & Macniven) 3/¢ 
Greatest of the Prophets, a Life of Moses, cr 8¥0 ........ reeceeresesesteseees (Seeley) 6/9 


Great Masters, Selections from their Drawings, Ist series (Winsor & Newton) 250 
Fwyneth, a Story—The Little Maid—George Dennison (Ch. Eng.8.S.I. ——— 10 

















Hamerton (P. G.), Harry Blount, @ Tale. CF 80 ......ssessceeseeesesencenser Seeley) 5/0 
Hare (J. C.), Days near Rome, 2 vols cr 8V0 ..........00008 (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 24/0 
Helmore (F.), Speakers, Singers, and Stammerers, cr 8vo............... (Masters) 4/6 
Historians of Scotland, Lives of SS. Ninian, &c., 2 vols (Edmondston , Donglas) 30/0 
Hobart (Hon. Mrs.), Changed Cross, 160 ........ccsccsecserseeeeres seseeees ardner) 1/46 
Hood (T.). From Nowhere to the North Pole, er 8vo .-(Chatto « Windus) 6/0 
Hudson (R.), Land Valuer's Assistant, 32mo (Lockwood) 4/0 
Huitt's Questions to Candidates for Queen's Scholarships, 1870-3 (Moffat & Co.) 1/9 
Horst (J. T.). Handbook of Formule, Tables, &., 32M0  .........sececseeces pon) 5/0 
Jelf (G. E.), Secret Trials of the Christian Life, cr 8vo .. (Mozley) 5/0 
Lady's Every-day Book, Cr 80 .......0..sesscssssoscssseresses -encoeees (Bemrose & Son) 2/6 
Leake (S. M.), Elementary Digest of Law of ampere in Land (Stevens & Son) 29/9 
Lee (F. G.), Christian Doctrine of Prayer, 8vo.. --(Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 10/6 
Little Christmas and her Friends, 180 ...........-.csseseeeseneeeee sresenseosens (R.T.S) 16 
Lost Piece of Silver, cr Svo (Gardner) 3/6 
Manchester Historical Recorder, fcap 8V0..........c0.c0-seeeeeeseeeee +...(J. Heywood) 2/6 
Manuals of Religious Instruction :—Old Testament, 3, 4; New Testament, 3,4; j 
Common Prayer, 3, 4; evch.......... (Rivi 10 
Marshall (Emma), Now-a-Days. or King’s Daughters, er 8vo.. (Seeley) 5/0 
Marston (F. B.), Allin All, Poems and Sonnets, er 8vo ...... (Chatto ‘& Windus) 80 







Martineau (H.), The Billow and the Rock, fean 8vo . 
Maxwell (C.), A Story of Three Sisters, 2 vols, cr 8vo , 
Mazzini (Joseph), A Memoir, and Two of his Essays ...( y S. King &Co.) 3/6 
Mearns (P.), Christian Truth in Relation to Plymouthism, 180 --.(Oliphant) 
Millar (W. J.), Principles of Mechanics applied to Prime Movers, er8¥0 (Spon) 
Milton's Poetical Works, Golden Treasury Edition, 2 vols, 18mo...(Macmillan) 
Milton's Poetical Works, with Life by Chalmers, OPO ceccouss ....(Bickers & Son) 
Murray (R.), Modern Householder, Svo (Warne & Co.) 7/6 


--(Routledge) 1/6 
mith & Elder) 

















O'Shea (H.), Galleries of the Louvre, a Concise Guide, 12mo...(Simpkin & Co.) 40 
Peep-Show, with 250 Illustrations, 4to..... (A. Strahan) 5/0 
Phillips (P), Music for the Nursery, 4t0 ........00seeesseeseeeeeee -.(Partridge) 1/6 
Picture and Incident from Bible Story, by various ‘Authors . (Virtue & Co.) 106 
Planche (J. R.), History of Brit‘sh Costume, cr 8V0..........c0seeeeeee0 (Bell & Sons) 50 
Prince Perinda’s Wish, a Fairy Romance, 8vo ......... comeneeDnNeneeN & Douglas) 36 
Bee A ED, Rie Ob Ft, GF GD. scseeeccccncccvsccssnssncncnssnsestcqssnescennin (Spon) 3% 
Rowbotham, Eng. Lake Scenery—Scot. do.—do. in N Wales (M. Wards—tech 7/6 
Sceptres and Crowns, or the Flag of Truce, 120 ........0.06 esseeseeseeeee (Nisbet) 3/6 
Scrivener (F. H.), Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament ree 6/0 
Scupoli (L.), Spiritual Combat, 12mo 5/0 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, with Notes, by Singer, vol 1...... (Bell «& “Sons) 2/6 
Shelley Memorials, from Authentic Sources, cr 8vo ...... (Henry 8. King & Co.) 5/0 
Simpson (J.), Claims of the Church of England on National Support ...(Batty) 2/0 
Smiles (S.), Lives of the Engineers, 5 vols cr 8V0 ..........ceceeeeee0e! (Murray) jeach 7/6 
Smith (W. A.), Lewsiana, or Life in the Outer Hebrides (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 10/6 
Spender (T. K.), Therapeutics, Means for Relief of Pain, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 86 
Tennyson's Works, Cabinet Edition, vol 7 (Idylls, vol 3) (Henry S. King & Co.) = 
Tom Carter, or Ups and Downs of Life, 120 ......:0ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee (Shaw & Co.) 


(Macmillan) 2 MH 


Trench (Abp.), Notes on the Miracles 8vo. 
(iodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Tudor Hall, by Etymos Bios, er 8vo 











Turrell (H.J.), Thirty-nine Articles Briefly Explained, &c.,feap 8vo (Thornton) 2/0 
Westwood (J. O.). Thesaurus Entomologicus + eve too ‘sto oovesd (Maemillan)150/0 
Whittemore (W. M ), Pathway of Peace, 12m0...........ccceceeeeeees ...(Macintosh) 2/6 
Williams (I.), Sermons on Epistles and (tuspels, vol 1, cr 8vo ...... (Rivingtons) 50 
Yonge (C, M.), Stories of English, French, « Bible Ho Mistery (Ward & Co.) each 6/0 








vor ICE TO ADVERTISE! as, 


SPEC WF AL 
The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Sprctrator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the charge for Advertisements will be slightly increasea 
Srom January 1, 1875. 
SCALE OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 13875). 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PEDO: cccorevecsscsauscuornspeuencencnvses £10 10) O | Narrow Column ,.,......ccccccosecses £310 0 
Half-Page.. 5 5 Half-Column ... 115 0 
Quarter-PABe ..ccccccceccssssessooces 3a Quarter-Column 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per ine for every additional line (of eight werds). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on ore 














To Su BSCRIBERS IN THE ‘Oem D neem. — The pronene Subscription to 
the Spgctator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, ana 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

Terms or SusscriPTion.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd. ; 
by. post, sal 


“CLOTH. — 











Gor F L OOR TRELOAR = and SONS, 
69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. lei eae: 
MPUEATRE ROYAL, DR SURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 


Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
On Monday, December 14, for the Benefit of Mr. James Anderson, The MERRY 
WIVES of WINDSOR. On Tuesday, for the Benefit of Mr. Creswick, HAMLET. 
On Wednesday, for the Benefit of Miss Wallis, ROMEO and JULIET. On Thurs- 








day, HAMLET; on Friday, ROMEO and JULIET. Preceded each evening by 
TEN of ‘EM. To conclude with HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE, Dvors 
open at 6.30, commence at 6.45, Bvx-ollice open from 10 till 5 daily. 











THE LEGAL AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836.) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 
The Valuation Reserves at 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 





fford the highest-known degree of security. 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon, Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Esq., Q.C. 
Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
Esq., M.P. 


Soricitors.—Messrs. DomvitieE, LAWRENCE, and GRAnAM. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamontary Returns will bo forwarded. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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EAD MASTERSHIP.—BEDFORD- 
SHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COMPANY (Limited)—Mr. Edward Ellis Morris, 
‘A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, the Head Master, 
has tendered his resignation on receiving the appoint- 
ment of Head Master of the Grammar School, Mel- 
pourne, Australia, The Directcrs, therefore, require a 
HEAD MASTER. , 

The School, which is in the parish of Kempston, and 
within a mile of Bedford, is fitted for 300 boarders, and 
bas at present 258. 

Candidates to communicate with the Secretary, and 
furnish copies of their testimouials on or before Mon- 
day, the 14th December next. 

Candidates must not be above 40 years of age. 

Salary £400 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
for every boy over the number cf 150. Residence free 
of rent, rates, and taxes, 

THOS. W. TURNLEY, Secretary. 

6 St. Paul's Square, Bedford, Beas. 


~~~ arrerReRarre . 7 7 = 
NIVERSITY of LONDON, — The 
following are the Dates at which the several 

EXAMINATIONS in the University of London for the 

year 1875 will commence :— 

MATRICULATION.— Monday, January 11, and Monday, 
June 28 

BacHELOR OF ArRTS.—First B.A.. Monday, July 19; 
Second B.A., Monday, October 25. 

Master OF Arts.—Branch L., Monday, June7 ; Branch 
IL, Monday, June 14; Branch IIL, Monday, June 21. 

Doctor OF LITERATURE.—-First D.Lit., Monday, June 
7; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 12. 

ScriPTURAL EXAMINATIONS. —Tuesday. November 23. 

BacHeLor OF Scrence.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 19; 
Second BSc., Monday. October 25. 

Doctor OF SCIENCE.—Witbin the first twenty-one days 
of June. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS—First LL.B., Second LLB., 
Wednesday, Junuary 6. 

Doctor OF Laws.—Thursday, January 14. 

BACHELOR OF MEDICINES —Preliminary Scientific, Mon- 
day, July 19; First M.B, Monday, July 26; Second 
M.B, Monday, November 1. 

BACHELOR OF SuRGt RY.—Tuesday, November 23, 

MASTER IN SURGERY.—Monday, November 22. 

Doctor OF MEDICINE.— Monday, November 22. 

EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN.—Monday, May 3. 

The Regulations relating to the abuve Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to * The 
Registrar os the Un'versity of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.” 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_D., Registrar. 

December 10, 1874. 





INDIA OFFICE, Ist December, 1874. 


NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE, 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty appointments as Surgeon in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in February, 1875. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 


on application at the Military Department, India Oftice, | 


London, S.W. 
A further notice will be issued when the exact date 


of examination has been fixed. 
T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE, 


Warden—The Rev. W. PERCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
prepared for the highest University contests, as well | 
as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and | 
Military appointments. 
The College is in connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
ing is identical with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Tiinity College offers 
peculiar advantages, 

Fall information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the College, sent on | 
’ ak . , : 7 as ee 
M ALVERN COLLEGE. 

This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— | 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is alsoa | 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. | 

There are Boarding Houses within the College | 
Grounds, held by the Head Muster and others of bis 
Staff; a Gymnasium. &e. | 

Board and Tuition under 14, £86; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- | 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. | 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 

The Examination for Scholarsh'ps and Exhibitions 

on December 22nd and 23rd. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. | 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50,and some Exhibitions of £50. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, accerding to merit, in 

Classics or Mathematics. | 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. | 


In the Public Schoo! Department, which is formed 
application to the Warden. 
FABER, M.A.. Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of | 
COMPLE XIONS, 
E” 


onthe model of the great English Schools, boys are | 
: The next Term begins on January 19, 187 
New College, Oxford. 
LEAR 
“UNITED SERVIC 


for all who use the 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag 
rance. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 
: of Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. j 


| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
| used so many years, signed, “L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


HE ANSTIE MEMORIAL FUND. 
—The Death of the late Dr. ANSTIE, which 
took place on the 12th of September, in the 41st year 
of bis age, was « d by blood-y ing, re- 
ceived, probably, through an accidental wound in the 
course of a post-mortem examination, while he was 
engaged in investigating the nature and causes of an 
obscure disease which had destroyed the lives of some 
of the children in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, 
j at Wandsworth. Shortly afterwards a Committee 
was formed, of which Dr. George Johnson, F.RS., 
Physician to King's College Hospital, is Chairman, 
and of which the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lieut.-General 
Lord Henry Percy, Sir Henry Clavering, the Rev. 
Harry Jones, and Rev. H. Wace. together with nearly 
200 of the most distinguished of the medical profession, 
are members, for the purpose of raising some suitable 
tribute to his memory. After due consideration of all 
the cireumstances of the case, it has been determined 
that the Memorial can assume no better form than 
that of a Fund for the education and advancement in 
life of his children. For this purpose a sum of £1,500 
has been contributed by the Medical profession, a nd 
by the personal friends and fellow-workers of the de- 
ceased, but the Executive Committee desire to increase 
this amount to at least £2,000, before they can foel 
that they have titly discharged the task which has been 
entrusted to them. 

Besides his distinguished merit as a physician, of 
which it would be superfluous here to speak, Dr. Anstie 
did good service as a practical philanthropist. His 
disclosures of the state of workhouse intirmaries in the 
metropolis mainly led to Mr. Gathorne Hardy's Actfor 
the establishment of the present improved system; 
and it was by his means that the College of Physicians 
was induced to represent to the Premier the over- 
crowded state of the dwellings of the poor in London, 
and thus to obtain the Act by which railway companies 
will for the future be compelled to provide houses for the 
populations which they displace. He died a victim tothe 
insanitary state of a public institution ; and on all these 
grounds it is felt that the public may gracefully and 
rightly combine with the members of bis own calling 
in an endeavour to mitigate, in such small degree as 
may be possible, the effects of the irreparable loss 
which his orphans have sustained. 

The Executive Committee are permitted to quote the 
following words from a letter addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary by Miss Nightingale :— 

“ Though somewbat heavily pressed down by business 
and illness, I cannot forbear writing a line (with my 
contribution to the Memorial Fund) to express, what [ 
cannot express adequately, how great is the loss to 
our country in Dr. Anstie. Had be lived, many 
thousands of lives would have been spared, which now 
will fall victims to the want of the Public Health 
Measures of which he was such a devoted supporter.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be paid to the credit of the 
Anstie Memorial Fund, at the Bank of Sir S. Scott 
and Co., Cavendish Square; to the Treasurer, J. S. 
Storr, Esq., 26 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.: or 
to either of the undersigned, to whom also any inquiries 
relating to the matter may be addressed. 

R. BRUDENELL CARTER, 69 Wim- 

pole Street, W. 
WHARTON HOOD, M.D., 65 Upper 
Berkeley Street, Portman Square, W. 

London, December, 1874. 


I RIGHTON (4 Belmont).—Rey. F. 

NELLEN, B.A., late Scholar of C.C_C.C., pre- 
pares 20 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ Entrance 
or Scholarship Examinations, Terms, 85 Guineas, 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
KJ) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
erced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, | 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- | 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and | 
at the same price 1s if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or smal! families. 

rs. 








- Hon. Sees. 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

kK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put upand labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and Ls | 
Trinity Street, Loudon, S.E. 


*.. SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Buttle, pre- 








CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
pz MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROUKESS at the | 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers aud Ltaliau 
Warehvousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 

kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, iu 
small or large quantities. | 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETI, &e. 

M. E. BROWNING, 
5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 


| Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 


ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 





O CHESS-PLAYERS.—For SALE, 
“The Royal Game of Chesse-Play. Sometimes 
the Recreation of the lete King. [Illustrated with 
almost an Hundred Gambetts. Being the Study of 
Biochimo, the famous Italian. By H. HeRRINGMAN. 
London: 1656." In excellent preservation. 
“J. B,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
“ ss WEDENBORG’S TRUE 
kK CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 

The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY hereby offers 
Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to 
Clergymen of the Church of England and Ministers of 
every Denomination giving their Names and Addresses 
to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.; or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in Stamps for its Transmission. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 








It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations, 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BAcCHELOR’s WALK, DuBLIN. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
JU Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
«GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





! 








, ¥ YT » J 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 
So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
4 RY’S CHOCULATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the bigh position 


| assigned to the firm by acompetent Iuternational Jury. 


yy RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IM{TATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRLNS on all 
botties and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in fauces throughout the world. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Hassati Reports :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 
young Children,” 

Sold in 1-Ib. and }-Ib, Packets by all Grocers. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
DECEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Diseovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is oeniind by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 














doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Co., Horncastle:— 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


each bottle. 


pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
and Outfitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London +99 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


H. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—Complete 
preparations have been made for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return from 
School. The Stock comprises Tasteful Designs in 
Suits for Younger Boys; and “ Regulation” Suits as 
worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools, 
Overcoats, in warm materials, from One Guinea, 





HE SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT 
DEPARTMENT.—Great care has been taken in 

the selection of WINTER STOCK, and with special 
reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress. 
Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or other articles, they 
will be found to harmonise with the particular Tint of 
Dress selected. The Shirts and Under-clothing are 
of superior quality, while the Prices are most moderate 
for Cash Payments. 


CO A N D L E Ss. 
FIELD'S PATENT WEDGE-FITTING, in 
Composite, Stearine, Paraffine, and Ozokerit, fit firmly 
in the sockets, thus saving the trouble and dangerous 
use of paper. Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of Ozokerit, Self-fitting and Wedge- 
fitting Candles, the United Service Soap, and of the 
“LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or “Candle Guard,” effectually 
preventing the guttering of Candles. Sold everywhere. 





Name and Address of nearest Vendor on application. 





tlie and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


Royal Palaces. 
RANTS MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 


men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 
INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, and PULMONARY 
COMPLAINTS. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S 
pp PR SERS. COCOA. 
Highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable. 





APPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxforg 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2 
& 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 I2s, 

9 5s. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 

very best choice in London. 


APPIN and WEBB'S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 

Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishesand 

Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 

Soup Tureens. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret J ugs—Liquor Frames, 


APPIN and WEBB'S 
Newly-Patented “CLUB” BOTTLE-HOLDER, 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 
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APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&c., &e. 


APPIN and WEBB'’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 

quality. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

“ Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 
APPIN and WEB B'S 
Costly [llustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London, 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 


Works, Shefiield. 
OOD 
DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
urable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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TAPESTRY 





NSOPHISTICATED WINES and 
SPIRITS. 


Eau de Vie, pureBrandy, O.D.V. 38s 
Unsophisticated Gin .., 278 Per dozen. 
Marsala, the finest imported ... 18s | Railway carri- 
Xerez pale Sherry ove ow. 258 age paid. 
Douro Bort, crusted eee «+ 25s | Price List free. 


Bordeaux Claret, 1870 1és 


HENRY BRETT and OO., Distillers and Importers, 
26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


oe 


K?* AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY, 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


7 ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentiemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Lllustrations free. 














Admirably adapted for delicate persons of all ages. 
Tins from 1s 6d to 21s. Wholesale and retail by the | 
Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE’S CELEBRATED COUGH | 
LINCTUS, a sure and speedy relief for coughs and 
colds. 


HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


WOUNG’S ARNICATED CORN 
and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 


veuted for giving immediate ease and removing those 


painful excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May 
be procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
—HY—without which none are genuine, Be sure and 
ask for Young's, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


SECURING AN EARLY READING OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








A Catalogue of Books added to the Library from January, 1872, to the present 
time, containing a very large and varied selection of Books in every departmont 
of Literature, is now ready, gratis, and postage-free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Catalogue of Works by Popular Authors, in Oruxmental Bindings, well 
adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Christmas, 
Wedding, and Birthday Presents, aud School Prizes, is also now r eady, and will be 
forwarded, post free, on appiication. 


ey All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may be obtained with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OF FICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 








SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
B © TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable ; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. Nearly a hundred papers testify in highest terms 
possible to the thorough efficiency and completeness of this work. 
EDEN Fisuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C, 





O Medicine for the Cure of Asthma, Consumption, and 
Coughs was ever attended with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In every periodical may be seen testimonials 
of their wonderful efficacy. Nothing cise gives such a sound, refreshing night's rest. 
In hysterical, neryous, and heart complaints they are unfailing, and in rheumatic 
and nervous pains they act like a charm. They caste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 1}d 
per box, by all Druggists. ce 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence of th 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. er 
The Maps in these Atlases are brought up to the present date by the insertion of 
the details of Explorations made from time to time in various parts of the World, 
by the alterations and rectifications in boundaries of the various States, and by the 
additions of Railways and other improvements up to the time of going to press. 


Cloth, lettered, 12s 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


30 Coloured Maps, with Index to the principal Places. 
Cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index. 


Containing 


Cloth lettered, 12s 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Con- 


taining 23 Coloured Maps, with Indes. 
Cloth, 7s. 
JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index, 
Strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS. 


taining 39 Coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index. 


Con- 


Half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 53 Coloured Maps (Ancient and Modern). With 
valuable Consulting Indexes. 

With an INDEX on the Front Edge, enabling the Student to turn to any Map with- 
out reference to the Table cof Contents, half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS. A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, 
embracing the most recent Discoveries in al! Parts of the World. Plans of 
London and Paris, on a large scale; the Geological Map of England and 
Wales, by the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart.; and the Star Maps, by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., are also included. ‘ 


150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY'S ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and 
Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India 
and North America being very fully represented. 


Strongly half-bound russia, in 1 vol., with the Maps coloured, £9 10s; or half-bouud 
morocco, in 2 vols., £10, 


COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEO- 








MESSRS. 


72 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


GABRIEL 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


LUDGATE HILL, 


post for penny stamp. 


CITY, 


GRAPHY. Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans 
of celebrated Cities, and Alphabetical Indexes, 
by eminent Geographers, and embody the must recent Discoveries and Cor- 
rections; and the whole are engraved on Steel, in the best manner. 


STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of SELECTED 


ATLASES, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &c., may be had gratis on application, or per 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 








The Maps are constructed 





THE NEW 





Sanitary Reform. 


CATHEDRAL, 

BUILDER of THiS WEEK (4d, or by post 4jd) for Large View of the 
Completed Design; and various Papers on Art, Science, Social Improvements, ani 
46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 







EDINBURGH. —See _ the 





OAL-ECONOMISING STOVES.— 
Fenders, Fireirons, Kitchen Ranges, Chinney- 
pieces, and Coal-boxes.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON begs 
to draw attention to his large stock of the above, and 
especially to Two NEW PATENT STOVES for econo- 
mising the use of coal (while increasing the amount of 
heat), which can be seen in operation in his show- 
rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 
Black Register Stoves ....0++++. from 9s to £15 18s 









Bright Steel do. .....+..2++6. ...from £3 128 to £36 
Bronzed or Black Fenders ...from 3s 9d to £10 28 
Steel and Ormolu do. ...... from £2 10s to £20 153 
Fireirons, per set ....from 4s 6d to £6 10s 
Chimney -pieces.... from £1 108 to £100 


Coal-boxes .... from 2s 4d to £10 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zine-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 63; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 
14s; highly finished and ornamented, and _ {fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 


ILLIAM 8. 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unr- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT = and 
PILLS.—MepicinaL Erricacy.—In cases of 
glandular and other diseases arising from hereditary 
taints, the use of these healing and purifying remedies 
is always followed by the most gratifying results. The 
Ointment must be well rubbed upon the skin, as near 
as possible to the ailing part, and the Pills should be 
taken every night in alterative rather than purgative 
doses, These excellent medicaments will then act in 
unison, quell the local mischief, re-establish purity and 
order throughout the system, and spare unmerited 
suffering or untimely death. Scrofula, scurvy, and the 
most loathsome class of skin diseases are removable 
by the cleansing, correcting, and soothing influences 
of Holloway’s well-known preparations, which are 
admirably adapted for delicate constitutions. 








BURTON, 








ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASS U RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertaiued at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of tae sama, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &v., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They alse receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terins for which may be ascertained 
on application at their oltice. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 





MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandrilff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Ruw, London, W.C 














TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and COU’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with au 
enumeration of Safe Lnvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and 
Buildings, London, E.C. 



































CO., 3 Royal Exchange 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIELY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst December, 1873 
Income for the past year ove ove ove 
Amount paid oa death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office. 


ove £5,486, 748 
507,284 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

. : GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 

Secretaries 1) O1N J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
Is5UEVD upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Oitices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


kk AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 

Premiums and [nterest ........0:.00+000 £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ,,...0..ccc0ccecseree £3,024, L038 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Ageuts. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIU SALINE in Preventing and Curivg Small 
pox, Fevers, aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing 
and invigorating to the constitution, Sold by Chemists 
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MR. AUSTIN’S NEW POEM. 
This day is published, in square 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
TOWER OF BABEL.” 
A Poetical Drama. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


“THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





1s, by post Is 2d. 
‘‘ PRUSSIA TREATED TO A BATTLE OF DORKING A LA PRUSSE.” 


SEE 
You LIkKE 


Illustrative of a Great. Sovereign. 


a 


‘AS 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF THE 


INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


On Saturday, the 26th of December, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S 
MONTHLY MANUAL, giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and otber 
Securities during the Montb, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the last four Dividends, 
&c., but also the Highest and Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEAKS; a Financial Record of the 
Month, and a FINANCIAL HISTORY of the YEAR 1874. 

Advertisements for this Number must be sent, to insure insertion, on or before December 23, 1874. 


The Price of the December Number will be 1s 4d; by Post, 1s td. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


OFFICE—8410 STRAND. 








~ MARCUS WARD & CO’S | 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
FRENCH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. In 
48 Easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours 
by H. Stacy Marks, A R.A.; 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, and an Illuminated Title-Page. Price 6s; 
by post, 6s 6d. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of | 
BIBLE HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. Three 
Readings and One Picture for each Sunday in the | 

Year, with an Illuminated Title-Page and Frontis- | 

| 

| 
| 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


This day is published, price 7s 6d, in crown 8vo. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY; 


GEOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES. 

By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., &€., 
Professor of Geology in the Durham University 
College of Physical Science ; Author of Text-Books 
on Geology and Physical Geography, &c. 
CONTENTS. 

Geology and Agriculture—Geology and Land Valua- 
tion—Geology and Architecture—Mortars, Cements, 
Coneretes—Geology and Civil Engineering—Geology 
and Mine Engineering—Heating and Lighting Ma- 
| terials—Geology and the Fictile Arts—Grinding and 
Polishing Materials — Fire Resisting Substances — 
Mineral Pigments and Dyes—Salts and Saline Ea:ths 
—Miveral and Thermal Springs—Gems and Precious 
Stones—The Metals and Metallic Ores. 

With Engravivgs and Coloured Map of the British 
Islands. 





piece in Colours. Price 6s; by post, 68 6d. 


Also, just published, and uniform with above, a new 
Edition, with Questions, of 
AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of | 
ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
Price 6s ; by post, 6s 6d. | 
! 








With Archeological, Historical, Poetical, and Descrip- | 
tive Notes. 4to, cloth, gold and black, bevelled 
boards, price 7s 6d; by post, 8s. 

PICTURESQUE SCOTTISH 

SCENERY. Illustrated with six chromo-facsimiles 
of Original Drawings, by T. L. RowsoTHAM, Mem- 
ber of the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


——— ne, 
| HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 


CONTAINS— 
THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: a Tale of “The Ever 





Victorious Army,’ under General 

Samuel Mossman. Geotea, By 
MAIDEN May. By W. 1. Kingston. 
THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. By Mrs. Prosser 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATTHEW Morrison, By Mre. 





Whitehead, Author of ‘ Laird Naba!.” 
Lang Tam TAMSON. Ce Seas ie 
ey ed OF <i RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN Rog, 
Tivrigtt BA. of Damascus Tt ™Y te Bow. 
oo ON NEW GUINEA. By the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS, 

THE NEW WORLD AND THE 
tions of European Antiqui 
son, LL.D.. of Montreal, 

SONNETS OF THE SACRED YEAR. By the Rev. § J. 
Stone, M.A., Author of “The Thanksgiving Hymn,” 


By Charles Mackeson, 
-D: American I!lustra- 
By Principal Daw- 






ae. 
NATURAL-History PApPeErs. 

BIOGRAPHIES AND PorRTsSatts of the’ Earl Derby, the 
Count de C ibord, Earl Granville, and others, 
And a@ great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on 
Subjects of Popular Interest. 

With numerous Evgravings by Eminent Artists, and 
Frontispiece in Tints. Price 83 6d, elegantly bound, 
with gilt edges ; half-ca)f extra, 10s 6d. : 








56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 164 PICCADILLY: 
And may be ordered of all Booksellers, 





THE 


SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
Comeaume— 
Story of France before the Revolu- 


IN THE DESERT: 9 
i Author of “Under the Southerg 


tion. By the 
Cross,” &e. 
THE DEAREST OF DAISies; Tite LIGHTON THE WALL: 
FROG ALLEY, and other Narratives. By Mre. Prosser. 
AN ANGEL UNAWaAnkgES. By Mrs. Whitehead, Author 
of * Laird Naba! 
FOUND IN THE Fak Nortn: a Story of Iceland. 
OLD TRUTHS IN New Licuts. Illustrations of Serip- 
ture by Native Pulynesian Preachers. By the Rey, 
W. Wyatt Gill, B.A. 
THe HOMES AND HAUNTS OF MARTIN LUTHER. By 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. (With Engravings by E. 
Whymper.) 
SERMONS BY THE BIstiOp OF GLOUCESTER AND BrisT0L, 
REMARKABLE PROPHECIES CONCERNING THE JEWs, 
By the Dean of Canterbury. 
JEWISH COINS AND MONEY OF THE BIBLE, By F. W. 
Madden. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS of Dr. Livingstone, the 
Rev. T. Jackson, and others. 
THE INVALID'S PORTION. 
With Miscellaneous Narratives, Sermons for the 
Family, Essays, Sketches from Abroad, Pages for the 
Young, &c., &c. 
Numerous Engravi 
by Eminent Artists. 
and on toned paper. 
Each Volume, price 7s, in cloth; 
gilt edges ; and 10s 6 


gs in the best style, from Designs 
\lso, Lllustrations in Colours, 














8s 6d, extra, with 
i, half-calf extra, 


THE RELIHOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 PICCADILLY, 
And may be ordered of a!! Booksellers, 


Cheaper Issue, in 1 vol. crown Svo, Portrait, 10s 6d. 

rPHE Rey. JOIN JAMES TAYLER. 
LETTERS gz his LIFE) of JOHN 

JAMES TAYLER, V1 of Ecclesiastical History 


mbraeing 








Just published, and uniform with above. | aw ACCOUNT SREGAS. FROM THE | 
) 4 : A ¥ 
ENGLISH LAKE SCENERY. Illus- | ** *“““** evrciest TIMES. 


trated with six ‘chromo-facsimiles of Original | ,,. Hom = , ” 
Drawings by T. L. ROWBOTHAM. | With foll Information with regard to the Manners, 


Customs, Religion, &c., of the Inhabitants, aud the 
VIEWS in NORTH WALES. IIlus- | Effects of British Rule there, 
trated with six chromo-facsimiles of Original | 


| By J. A. G. BARTON. 
Drawings by T. L. ROoWBOTHAM. WitiiAm Birackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
| 
| 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos | 
Street, Strand; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


London. 
( y® CERTAIN MORAL and 
AESTHETIC DEFICIENCIES in the EDUCA- | 
TION of the PRESENT DAY. Lecture by Madame 
| RONNIGER, delivered at the College of Preceptors, 
April, 1874, with the Discussion upon the same. 
C. F. HopGson and Sons, 1 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 


1)" LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1875, in several 
sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental | 
Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and | 
| Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, | 
Tuos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


ESPECIALLY INTERESTING in the PRESENT 
EPOCH. 


18mo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
LETTER from ROME: showing an 
y exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism. | 
By CoNYERS MippLeToN, D.D. A New Edition. | 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, H 
Cheapside, 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 
JASSAGES from MODERN ENGLISIT 
POETS. Illustrated by the Junior Etching 
Club (47). 
*,* The greatest care has been bestowed to produce 
the 47 Fine Etchings in every way equal to the original 
copies, 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, extra gilt, price 2!s. 
JILLIARDS. By Joseru Benxxerr, 
Ex-Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers aud 


Stationers. 

| Tuos. De LA Rue and Co., London. 

| | LA RUE and COS PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 

may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

“CAVENDISH” WHIST, BEZIQUE, and PIQUET 

MARKERS. Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers, 

Tos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


EZIQUE and POLISH BEZIQUE, | 
P in Boxes, containing Cards, Markers, and Rules | 
of both Games, by “CAVENDISH.” Prices from 2s 6d 
| to 42s, Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Tuos. De La RvE and Co., London. 


*,* A splendid Gift-book, 
London: WILLIAM T&GG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
for PUPILS PREPARING for EXAMINATION. 
Second Edition, feap., 2s 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR at SIGHT, 


on an entirely New Method. By ARMAND 


D'OurseyY, Professor of the French Language, Clifton ; 
aed Alph. Feillet, Officier de l'Instruction Publique, 
aris, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Clifton: BAKER and Son, 





THE LIFE OF THE Prince C 
Mk. JEAFFRESON'S BOOK Abo 





and Biblical The: Principal of Manchester 


New College, Lontun. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
HAMILTON THOM, 

WILLIAMS and NorGat: 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh. 


er ae PRUSSIAN WAR. 
GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY in FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the lute Prince Consort). By 
Sir GEORGE Duckett, Bart. late Mayor, &e. 
WILLIAMS Honrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


rulk ATHEN.EUM, for December 12, 
contains REVIEWS, with copious Extracts, of 
Mr. HALLIWELL’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS, 





and NORGATH 


<SORT. 
t THE TABLE. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 2) Wellington Street, Strand, W. 

*,* A single Copy sent on receipt of Four Stamps. 
NEW and RELIABLE WORK for all INVESTORS. 
Now ready, price 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


. 


YEAR- 


i ie 

BOOK and DIARY for 1875, edited by THOMAS 
SKINNER, containing a careful Digest of all the Infor- 
mation relating to each of the Joint-Stock Companies 
and Public Securities known to the Markets of the 
United Kingdom of interest to Investors, a Calendar 
and Diary specially adapted to persons concerned in 
Stock-Exchange business and Joint-Stock Company 
enterprise, &c 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. —Tue NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 


| of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 
to Six. 
| Pall Mall. 


Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. Gallery—53 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 












E 


or 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table. By J. 


©. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Mr, Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and 
ers, We cordially recommend to every class of 
readers his very amusing and instructive volumes.”"— 
Standard. 
Wild Life in Florida. By Capt. 


F. T. TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 8yvo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


those in SORROW. Dedicated by permission to 
the QUEEN. Ss&conp Epitioy, 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP EDITION, 5s, 
bound and Illustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LISRARY.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty.” 3 vols. 
“An exquisite novel. From the opening lines to 
the last the interest never flags.”—Court Journal. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 


Mrs. CASHEL LiOEY. 3 vols. 





Lizzie. By Lady Duffus Hardy. | 


wry."—Post. 


“An enthralling st 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian | 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the DucHESS OF EpINpusGH. 2 vols., 2ls. 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


“ A powerful and interesting story.”"—Post. 





THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
ALMANACS FOR 1875. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC; containing | BOONS and BLESSINGS ; 


the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and | 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education ; and various useful Tables, Price 1s. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC.—A 


Year-Book of General Information for 1875, on | 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, | 
Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM-| 


PANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC 
and WHITAKER’'S CLERGYMAN'S DIARY. 
This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of 
the Festivals, &c., of the Church of England, with 
the Lessons appointed for every day in the year, 
according to the old and new Lectionaries; a 
Diary of 90 pages for Memoranda; a complete 
List of the Dignified Clergy of each Diocese in | 
England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with | 
the Official Armorial! Bearings of each Archbishop | 
and Bishop ; a List of the Incumbents of London | 
and of parishes within ten miles of London; of 
the Officials of the Universities and Public Schools ; 
of the Head Masters of Endowed Grammar Schools; 
a very complete Peerage, and other information | 
interesting to the Clergy and Laity of England. 
Price 2s 6d in cloth. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC—Elegant, | 


useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast atount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d, sewed. It is kept by all Booksellers in a | 
variety of bindings, for presents. | 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET 


ALMANAC, on super-royal paper, is equally 
adapted for the Counting-house and the Library, 
containing Lists of the chief Officers of State, 
Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and In- | 
surance Offices, with very copious Postal Informa- | 
tion, and is embellished with a View of the New | 
Government Buildings in Parliament Street. Price | 
3s. Proof Impressions on thick paper may be had 
At 38 each. 


Phe STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, | 
London, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S VIRGIL.— | 
_ The ZANEID of VIRGIL Translated into 
English Verse. By the Rev. J. M. Kina, Vicar of | 
Catcombe, late Scholar of Ball. Coll., Oxon. Second | 
dition, | 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing 


Cross, 8. W. 


| 
} 
“ e's." 8 vols. 
S°Oe.Cuaves.” Sv Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. MA. 


| Feap. 4to, cloth extra, with 30 Engravings on Steel, 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO.’S 
NEW FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS, 


Imperial 4to, with 13 Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. 
With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of 
the Painter. By W. Cosmo MonkKuouss. 

YOUTH and PLEASURE. 

The CORAL-FINDERS. 

CUPID and PSYCHE (2 Plates). 

The DANGEROUS PLAYMATE. 

BATHERS SURPRISED by a SWAN. 

The BRIDES of VENICE. 

The BALCONY. The DUET. 

A PERSIAN WARRIOR. The SEPULCHRE. 
The PENITENT. The DISCIPLE. 


iumiperial 4to, with 1¢ Engravings on Steel, handsomely 
bound, price 21s. 


PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS, 
Greater and Lesser. With an Introductory Essay, 
and Notices of the Painters and Subjects engraved, 
by W. B. Scott. 

MADONNA and CHILD. 

TITIAN’S DAUGHTER, 

PROCESSION of the VIRGIN. SILENCE! 
ST.CATHERINE. _ DEATH of CLEOPATRA. 
The WOMAN of SAMARIA. 

SOLDIERS GAMBLING. 

The DAUGHTER of JERUSALEM. 

DEATH of PETER MARTYR. 

DIVES. EUROPA. The MAGDALEN. 
JUDITH with the HEAD of HOLOFERNES. 
The MADONNA. The INFANT CHRIST. 





In 4to, with 72 superb Wood Engravings, price 21s. 


LIFE on the UPPER THAMES. By. 


H. R. ROBERTSON, 


In crown 4to, with 50 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


|PICTURE and INCIDENT from 
| BIBLE STORY. The Scenes are described by 
the under-mentioned distinguished Writers. 

Rev. SAMUEL COX. 

Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, LA. 

Rev. J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

Rev. CLEMENT BAILHACHE. 

Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, M.A. 

Rev. G. J. PROCTOR. 


Rev. LUKE H. WISEMAN, M.A. 

Very Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Rev. J. CULROSS, D.D. (Westminster, 
Rev. T. W. FOWLE, M.A. 

Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 

Rey. THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D. 


In 8vo, with 16 Illustrations, price 6s. 


or, the 
Advantages of Temperance. A Series of Stories. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. The Designs are by— 

FE. M. WARD, R.A. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 

W. J. ALLEN. E. SHERARD KENNEDY 

FRED. GOODALL, R.A. | ALFRED ELMORE, B.A. 

A. J. WOOLMER. ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A. 

P. R. MORRIS. G. H. BROUGHTON. 

Mrs. E. M. WARD. R. THORBURN, A.R.A. 

H. R. ROBERTSON. N. CHEVALIER. 

F. D. HARDY. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, with 16 Engravings on 
Steel, price 21s. 


OUR BRITISH PORTRAIT- 
PAINTERS, from Sir PETER LELY to JAMES 
SANT. With Critical Descriptions and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by EDMUND OLLI«eR, Author of 
the “ Doré Gallery,” &c. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with 20 Engravings 
on Steel, price 31s 6d. 
PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LAND- 
SEER, R.A. With Descriptions and a Biographical 

Sketch of the Painter, by JAMES DAFFORNE. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 13 
Illustrations on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, R.A. ith Descriptive Notices, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Painter, by JAmEs 
DAFFORNE. 


Fcap. 4to, neatly bound, = 210 Illustrations, price 
The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


By LLEWELLYN JEwWITT, F.S.A., and 8. C. HALL, 
F.S.A. 


Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 16 
Illustrations, price 21s. 


OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE- 


TRUBNER & CO.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. W. R. GREG'S WORKS. 


ROCKS AHEAD; or, the Warnings 
of Cassandra. Second Edition, with a Reply to 
Objectors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“Cassandra says we are marching to a goal which is 
not pleasant to contemplate."—7imes. 

“Entertaining the convictions he has unwilling!y 
end deliberately adopted, Mr. Greg performs a public 
duty by calling attention to dangers which may per- 
haps be averted or delayed by timely precautions.”"— 
Saturday Review, 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. Seventh Edition, 
with a Postscript. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
“I know nothing more impressive than the deep 
thos, the tenderness, the human sympathy, of Mr. 
_ writings.”"—Lord Lyttelton in the Contemporary 
ev . 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure, 
Third Edition, with a new Introduction. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

“ Professional reproaches against a book so manly 
and modest, so evidently truth-loving, so high-minded 
and devout, as this of Mr. Greg's, are but a melancholy 
imbecility,..... No candid reader of the ‘Creed of 
Christendom’ can close the book without the secret 
acknowledgment that it is a model of honest investi- 
gation and clear exposition, conceived in the true 
spirit of serious and faithful research.”—Dr. J. Mar- 
TINEAU (Westminster Review). 


PROBLEMS of LIFEand MIND. By 
GEORGE HENRY Lewes. First Series: “ The Foun- 
dations of a Creed.” Vol.I. Third Edition. Demy 
8vo, pp, 483, cloth, 12s. 

Vol. IL (Un January. 

A THEOLOGICO - POLITICAL 
TREATISE. By G,D.SNow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

“ There is thought in the treatise, and it will attract 
some attention.” —Scofsman, 


ECCE VERITAS. A Monotheistic 
Review of the Life and Character of Jesus. 4to, pp. 
188, with Two Maps, cloth, 8s. 


A MEMOIR of the LADY ANA de 
OSORIO, Countess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of 
Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the Correct 
Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By CLements R, 
MARKHAM, ©.B., F.R.S., Commendador da Real 
Ordem de Christo, Socius Academie Cwsarem 
Nature Curiosorum Cognomen Chiochon. Small 


4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 2 Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations, (/mmediately. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH SOUNDS 


from the Earliest Period, including an Investigation 
of the General Laws of Sound, Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 80, pp. 
168, cloth, 4s 6d, [Now ready. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
Especial Reference to the Indo-Earopean Family of 
Languages, Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Edited by Dr. R. Morais. 
(/n preparation. 
ORIENTAL and LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES. Second Series. The East and West; 
Religion and Mythology; enna and 
Phonology; Hindu Astronomy. By W.D. WuiTNner. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 446, cloth, 12s, (Shortly. 


A PEEP at MEXICO. Narrative of a 
Journey across the Republic from the Pacific to the 
Gulf, in December, 1873, and January, 1874. By J. 
L. GkIGER, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with 4 Maps 
and 45 Original Photographs, cloth, 24s. 

“ Entertaining it certainly is."—S/andard, 


CHEMICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.RS., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 514, cloth, 12s. 


ORIENTAL CONGRESS. ort of 
the Proceedings of the Second International Congress 
of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 76, sewed, 5s. 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN- 
TALIA. Partl. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. 
THOMAS, F.B.S., &c. Royal 4to. With a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu, pp. 84, sewed, 9s 6d. 
[Vow ready. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. Vol. 
IIL, Hindi, Buddhist, Brabmanical Revival. Demy 
8vo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18s. 

* Theabove volume also forms a complete work in 


* 
itself, and may be had with separate title as,“ The 
History of India: Hiudiu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” 


Vol. IV. (Jn preparation. 


PAINTERS, from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID 
COX. With a Preliminary Essay and Biographical A COMPENDIUM of the COMPARA- 


Notices by WILLIAM B, Scott, Author of “ Half- 
Hour Lectures on Art,” “The British School of 
Sculpture,” “ Life of Albert Diirer,” &c. Contain- 
ing 16 large Engravings on Steel, from famous 
Pictures by Scott, Turaer, Constable, Gainsborough, 
Ward, Callcott, Stanfield, Creswick, Cox, &c. 


price 9s. 


PICTURESQUE SCENERY in 
IRELAND. Drawn by T. Creswick, R.A. Ac- 
companied by Descriptive Jottings, by a Tourist. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS of CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS should write for V. 8. and Co.'s Complete 
Catalogue, sent post free. 





London: VIRTUE, SPALDING, and Co. 


TIVE GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN, SAN- 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN LANGUAGES. By 
AvuGust SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HaxBert BENDALL, M.A. Part 
I. Phonology. Demy 8vo, pp. 184, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the TEXT of 


the BHAGAVAD-GITA;; or, the Discourse between 
Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A San- 
skrit Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory 
Papers. By HukkYCHUND CHINTAMON, Political 
Agent to H.H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao, Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo, pp. 118, cloth, 6s, 


VALLEYS and their RELATION to 


FISSURES, FRACTURES, and FAULTS. By G. 
H. KINAHAN, M BLA. F.RG.S.1,&c. Dedicated by 
permission to his Graee the Duke of Argyll. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 
5Tand 599 LUDGATE HILL. 





IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s, the First Volume of the 


LIFE 


PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND VIEWS. 


FREDERIC: a Story of an 


Authorised Translation. 
[Jn the press. 


BRIGADIER 


Alsatian Exile. By MM, ExCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wituetm Luske. 


Translated by F. E. BUNN:iTT. Third Edition, revised, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 
with 415 Illustrations, 42s. (Ready. 


LAW and GOD. 


Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. Crown 8yo, ds. 


DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS in his LIFE 


and WRITINGS. By Epwarp ZELLER. Authorised Translation. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 


G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's 
superintendence, by F. E. BuNNéTT. New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly Revised 
by the Translator, With a Preface by F.J. FURNIVALL, Esq. 8vo. 


> Ty TVA a ro - oO 2 - - 

BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and other Stories. By 
Miss THACKERAY. Large crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 

“Miss Thackeray has shown in her own graceful manner how the fairy tales 
which held small boys and girls spell-bound and breathless can be clothed upon 
with incidents and touches of our modern every-day life. Who but Miss Thackeray 
could have touched our dear old friends without spoiling their charms and interest ? 
But with how much besides does Miss Thackeray's free and flowing pages enrich 
the old story.”—7imes, December 5. 

“For those who would value a Christmas gift not by the money that was given 
for it, but by the pleasure that it gives, we could scarcely wish a more charming 
present than this book of Miss Thackeray’s."—Saturday Review. 

“These stories are adapted with much skill, are full of interest, and exquisitely 
compact,”"—Eraminer. 

“ Daintily and delicately told little stories.”"—Atheneum. 


By W. Paces Rosesrts, M.A., 
5 [Just published. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Square 16mo, 5s, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


The ROSE and the RING; or, the History of 


Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small 
Children. By W.M. THACKERAY. With numerous Illustrations, 


In 1 vol., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. -By W. M. Tuackeray. 


Comprising:—Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL—Dr. BIRCH—OUR STREET—The 
KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE—The ROSE and the RING. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Crcm 
MAXWELL. 2 vols, [This day. 
WYNCOTE. 3y Mrs. Tuomas Erskine, 
Author of “ Marjory.” 2 vols. [Just published. 


“ Anexcellent story, and another proof. if any were needed, that it is possible to 
form a very interesting plot out of the events of every-day life.”"—Times. 

“This is a pretty novel, and one likely to prove attractive...,,.We recommend it 
as a pleasant, readable book.”"—John Bull. 

“A charming novel, the plot being intelligent and cleverly worked out—an 
excellent story.”"—Court Journal. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 


THOMAS HARDY, Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” 2 vols., with 12 Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Hardy is perhaps the most vigorous of all the novelists who have appeared 
durivg the last few years. His powers of description, his skill in devising * situa- 
tions, his quaint humour, secure him a high place among novelists of any age.”"— 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations b 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. (This day. 


PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 


Restoration in 1850. With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. B 
ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of * The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 


By G. 


y Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 


Papacy.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo. This day, 
The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Want. 
Demy 8vo. [This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD, with Mr, 
DYCE’'S FINAL CORRECTIONS. 
The latest employment of Mr. Dyce's Life was the present Revision of his Second 
idition. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rey. ALEXANDER Dyck. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 
[ Vol. I, price 8s, now ready, 








3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price £2 2s, 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
FORSTER’S LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Volumes are also sold separately. Vol. L, price 128; Vol. IL., price 14s; 
Vol. ILL, price 16s, 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of DAVID COX, 


Member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With Selections from 
his Correspondence, and some Account of his Works. By N. NEAL SOoLLy, 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs, from Drawings by the Artist's own 
hand. New Issue. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 36s, [This day. 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the 


SALZKAMMERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN SCHMIDT and 
KARL STIELER. With 143 llustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By FRanz 
KELLER, Engineer. With 68 Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 21s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pav 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 


iscences of the Valley of the Suane and the Basin of Singrowlee. Bya late 
Customs’ OFFICER, N.W Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS, 


The MASKELYNES. By Ayyte Tnaomas. 


2 vols. [This day. 
SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massrneserp 
OME. 3 vols. 
BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mipptemas. 
38 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, New Edition, in 2 vols. large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
By PAUL MARCOY. 


Illustrated by 525 splendid Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are full-page 
size, and 10 Maps from Drawings by the Author. 

““M. Marcoy is one of the most entertaining of travellers. Anything more vivid 
and amusing than his descriptions of life and manners could not easily be found.” 
—Spectator. 

“M. Marcoy's splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen 
in order to be appreciated.”"—Saturday Review, 


Londen: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 








Atheneum, 

“ This last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his name above the crowd, and gives 
him a position among the eminent few The drama in Mr. Hardy’s novels is in 
no sense a warfare of opinion or ideas ; it is a warfare of persons moved by the 
primeval motives of love and jealousy. It is in following the dark ways of tragic 
passion that Mr. Hardy's power makes itself unquestionably felt. ‘Far from the 
Madding Crowd’ is no ordinary novel.”—£.xaminer, 

“Another pastoral from the pen of Mr. Hardy would have been welcome if it 
only equalled his former productions in merit, but this is, in many respects, 
superior to either of his most successful works. When the most exquisite freshness 
of thought and manner are the chief characteristics of a writer, the critic looks 
anxiously upon his later efforts, fearing lest the dew should have dried upon the 
flower, the bloom been brushed from the fruit. Nothing of the kind has happened 
in the present case; rather is there advance on every point."—£cho. 


READY IN JANUARY. 
To be published annually, in crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 9s. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 
Of a}l Members of Noble Families, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, [Baronets, 
Members of the House of Commons, Lords-Lieutenant, Governors of ,Colonies, 
Knights and Companions of Orders, Deans and Archdeacons, and {the Superior 
Officers of the Army and the Navy, iis 
WITH THEIR OFFICIAL DESCRIPTION AND ADDRESSES. 
COMPILED BY 


ADAM BISSET THOM. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 
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+ nacre 
HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
In Half-Crown Volumes. 


THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Now First COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES, 


y IIl., with a Frontispiece, “Arthur,” from a Photographic Study by 
vas Pies. Cameron. (Ready next week. 








JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E.A.V. With Two 
Essays by Mazzini, “Thoughts on Democracy” and “The Duties of Man. 
Dedicated to the Working Classes, by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. Crown 8vo, with 
Two Portraits, 3s 6d. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHFNTIC SOURCES. 
Edited by Lady SHELLEY. With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity 
by Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. New Edition. 
8yo, 5s. 

SARA COLERIDGE—Cheap Edition of the MEMOIR and 
LETTERS. Edited by Her DavGurer, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Steel Por- 
trait, 7s 6d. 

*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 
price 24s, may still be had. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS in the 
MIDDLE AGES. No. Il.—TYLER, BALL, and OLDCASTLE. By C, Epmunp 
MavRIcE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. By JoHN WiLtiAm Drapsr, M.D., LLD., Professor in the 
University of New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* Being Volume XIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


The SON of MAN: His Life and Ministry. By the Rev. G. 
S. Drew, M.A., Author of “Scripture Lands in connection with their 
History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A.—Second Series of 


Sermons Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


The PRIVILEGE of PETER Legally and Historically 
Examined; and the Claims of the Roman Church Confronted with the Scrip- 
tures, the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. By the Rev. 
R. C. Jenxrns, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MISSIONARY LIFE in the SOUTHERN SEAS. By James 


Hutron. With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WONDERFUL LIFE: the Story of the Life and Death 
of Our Lord. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “Lost Gip,” &c, With a Map 
and I/luminated Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DARWINISM. By 
Professor OscAR Scumipt (University of Strasburg). Crown 8vo, with 26 
Illustrations, 5s. 

*,* Being Volume XII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


STUDIES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Anthony 


MuserAVE, C.M.G., Governor of South Australia. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Through STORM and SUNSHINE. By Adon. With 
Illustrations by H. Paterson, M. E. Edwards, A.T.,and the Author. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of THOUGHT. By T. Bowden Green. 


Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BEATRICE AYLMER, and other STORIES. By Mary M. 


Howarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


wo Considerable skill in pourtraying character, female charac ter especially, 
= graphic power in describing situations, places, and scenery." —L£dinburgh Daily 
teview. 


IRVING as HAMLET. By E. R. Russell. Demy 8vo, 


sewed, Is, 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Price 5s EAcn, ILLUSTRATED. 


With a Steel Portrait, crown 





1, AT SCHOOL with an OLD DRAGOON. By §. J. MacKenna. 
2. The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA. By Davip Ker. 

. FANTASTIC STORIES. From the German of Ricnarp LEANDER. 
. The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacos bE Lierpe. 

. MIKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER. By James Bonwickx. 

. SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. Translated by Jonn T. Naake. 

. STORIES in PRECIOUS STONES. By HeLen Zrmmern. 

. The TASMANIAN LILY. By James Bonwick. 

. WAKING & WORKING : a Book for Girls. By Mrs. G.S. REANgy. 


DS MeAD &  & 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
MALCOLM. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. 
Tl. 
SECOND EDITION of 
VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘Thomasina.” 2 vols. 


III. 

The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. 
Translated from the Russian, by the Princesses OUROUSSOFF. Dedicuted by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness MARIE ALEXAN- 
DROVNA, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols. 

IV. 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 


“A more powerful book than ‘Bressant.’......There are three scenes in this 
Tomance, any one of which would prove true genius.""—Spectator. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Christmas Gift-Book. 


SONGS of our YOUTH. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
and handsomely bound. Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 


Companion Work to “‘ Walks in Rome.” 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By <Avevusrus J. C. 


Hake, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. With 
more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. Two vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author of 


“ Friends in Council.” Post 8vo, 12s. 

“This most suggestive book.”"—Atheneum.——*“ A good, a cheerful, and a wise 
book, It does renewed honour to its accomplished author.”"—Daily Telegraph— 
“One of Sir Arthur Helps's happiest and wisest books. It is full of shrewd and 
accurate observation, showing the keenest insight into the circumstances of society 
and the secrets of human life. We can r nd no pl and no more 
profitable companion for quiet and thoughtful evenings."—Glasyow Herald — 
“The topics discussed comprise the whole range of questions of the day, and to 
read such a work is in its way a little instalment of a liberal education.”— World. 
—* Full of wise counsel, and pervaded by quiet humour, the book deserves the 
fullest consideration of politicians and stadents."—Nonconformist. 


By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. By 


the Rev. H. R, Hawets, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals.” Crown 8yo, 5s. 


NOBLE WORKERS. A Book of Examples for 


Young Men. By H. A. Page, Author of “Golden Lives.” With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


By the River-Side Visitor. 


The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and 


Character in a Thames-Side District. By the River-Sipe Visitor. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 16s, 


LEWSIANA; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides. 
By W. ANperson Suirn, Author of “ Off the Chain.” With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 


» rr » al ‘ rl vy ‘ 

IVER LEGENDS; or, Father Thames and 
Father Rhine. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNAaTCHBULL-HvuG@EssEN, M.P., 
Author of * Moonshine,” &e. With 40 Illustrations by Gustave Doré, Large 
post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. 

“A handsome volume, which we prefer to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen's former 
fairy-tales "—Athenwum. “Among books of pure fun, * River Legends’ may be 
given the first place. '—Spectator.——“ Fully sustains the reputation so deservedly 
won by the well-known author. It abounds in vivacity and fun.”"—Morning Post. 
—" The genius of Doré lifts it at once above the crowd of common fairy-books.” 


—Guardian. 
By the Author of “John Halifax.’’ 


x ’ x > Ts 
The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of “Jonn Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. M‘L. Ralston, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“A very pretty story, told in the writer's best style.’—Saturday Review. ——“ It is 
cleverly illustrated, and will please all little readers."—Dai/y News.——“ The 
team gen and prettiest modern fairy book we have seen.”"—Guardian.——" We 

ave not read anything fresher or more interesting for long, and with Mr. Ralston’s 
clever, yet refined drawings, we can prophesy for this beautiful book a large success.” 
Nonconformist. 


TOYLAND. By Artruur and ELeanor 


O'SHAUGHNESSY. Square 8yo, cloth extra. 


The CHILDREN’S PASTIME. 200 Illustrations 


by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Stories. By LispeTH G, Se@uin. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy Fox.’’ 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. 


Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THERESA. GrorGiaNna M. Craik, Author 


By 
of * Sylvia's Choice.” Post 8vo, 6s. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of 
“Homes without Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“It is filled with anecdotes which are very entertaining.” —Saturday Review —— 
“If they were given to passing votes of thanks, the whole of the lower animals 
would express their gratitude to the author of ‘Man and Beast.’ "—Odbserver.—— 
« These truly delightful volumes.” — World. 


y 7 TIVITY AT ° bd bd 
ULRICH VON HUTTEN : his Life and Times. 
By D. F. Strauss. Translated, with the Author's permission, by Mrs. STURGE. 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 
“A model biography.”—Spectator——* We heartily 1 this llent 
translation. —Saturday Review. ——* His cause was the cause of the whole modern 
world, aud it never had atruer or more generous champion.” —Pali Mall Gazette, 


Third Edition. 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. 
8 6 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, id. 
“Those who see the importance of translating the precepts of physiology from a 
scientific ‘ tongue not understauded of the people ‘into the plain and forcible English 
may well rejoice that Mr. Kingsley has taken up the cause.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 
—*“ Remarkable for the variety and interest of its contents......[t is impossible 
within our space to do adequate justice to this attractive volume.”—Spectator. 








By 











DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, December, 1874. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The DIARY of H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA 


during his TOUR THROUGH EUROPE in 1873. Translated by J. W. 
Repuovss, F.R.A.S, With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING 


on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE; a Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 125th Thousand. S8vo, 2s 6d; or, People’s Edition, 6d. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in 


CENTRAL AFRICA, from 1865 to his Death. With a Narrative of his last 
Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his faithful Servants, Chuma and Susi. 
By Rey. Hornack WALLER, F.R.G.S. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and 40 Lilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Syo, 28s. [December 16. 


The COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the 


UNITED STATES. From Personal Visits and Observations ; their Religious 
Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
CHARLES NORDHOFF, Author of * Northern California,” &. With 40 Tlus- 
trations, 8yo. [On January 6. 


WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. | 


By A. J. B. Benesrorp-HoPE, M.P. 8vo, 9s. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 
COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition. Vols. 1. and Il—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. With 
1,000 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 31s 6d each. 


The SONNET; its Origin, Structure, and 
Place in Poetry. With Original Translations from the Sonnets of Dante and 
Petrarch, and Remarks on the Art of Translating. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
F.B.S. Post 8vo, 93, 


ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and SOUTH of 


FRANCE. By ERNEST GEORGE, Architect. In a Series of 20 Plates, with 
Descriptive Text. Folio. 42s. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Originally Edited by Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
R.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Remodelled. By Lady EasTLAKE. With 
140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 30s. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, 
FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Third Edition. Revised 
= —- By J. A. CROWE, With 60 Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 24s, 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. By CHarLes DARWIN, F.R.S. Revised and Cheaper 
Edition, With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


The ‘ROB ROY’ on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, GENESSARETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Waters of Damascus. By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 8 Maps, 4 Plates, and70 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of AUSTIN’S 
LECTI'RES on JURISPRUDENCE; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 
Compiled from the larger Work. By ROBEKkT CAMPBELL, Barrister-at-Law. 
Post 8¥0. [Next week. 


The GNOSTIC HERESIES of the FIRST and 


SECOND CENTURIES. By H. L. MANsEL. D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 
With a Sketch of his Life and Character. Edited, with a Preface, by Canon 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The MOON. Considered as a Planet, a World, 


and a Satellite. By JAMES NAsMyTH, C.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition. With 24 Llustrations and Woodcuts. 4to, 30s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From the Earliest 


Times to the Death of the Stephensons. With an Account of their Principal 

orks: comprising ® History of Inland Communication in Britain. By 
Samvues Smivks, Author cf “Self Help.” Revised Edition. 
and 340 Illustrations. 5 vols. crown 8¥o0, 7s 6d each. 


HORTENSIUS; an Historical Essay on the 


Office and Duties of an Advocate. By WiLLIAM Forsy1H, M.P. Second 
Edition. With Lllustrations, 8yo, 12s. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES, HISTORICAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE. By Ricuarp J. KinG, B.A. 8vo, 12s. 


MAETZNERS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 


Inflections, and Syntax of the English Tongue. Translated. By CLAIR J. 


Grece, LL.B. 3 vols. 8yo, 36s, 


The BEAUTIES of BYRON; being Selections 
from Lord Byron's Poetry and Prose, 
With Portrait, 


By a CLERGYMAN. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
' 


With 9 Portraits | 


‘INNOCENT as a BABY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS 
NEW WORKS. 


A Christmas Gift-Book. 


‘WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM. With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s, 
ILLUSTRATIONS:—The Whirlpool Rapids—The Cave of the Wind—The Witch 
Rocks—The Devil's Slide—The Mother of the Forest—Thbe Father of the Foresy_ 
The Yosemite Valley—Cormorants—The South Farallone Islands—Mount Shasta 
—The Columbia River—Vulcan’s Steam Works. 


By Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLWER (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer). In 1 vol. demy 8y0, 
7s 6d. 





Mr. Fitzgerald’s New Book. 
The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE, 


By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


A Handsome Christmas Present. 


‘FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Bath Archives.” In super-roya} 
8vo, with Twenty very beautiful full-page Lllustrations, engraved from Photo- 
graphs by George Pearson, 21s. 


By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Table-Traits, and 
Something on Them,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


Mr. Browning’s New Work. 


The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD. Edited, with a brief Memoir and Notes, by ERNsT BROWNING, Chief 
Justice of the Leeward Islands. Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Mr. Crowest’s New Book. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By Frederick CROWEST. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Miss Montgomery’s New Book. 
The TOWN CRIER, &c. A Christmas Book 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of * Misunderstood,” &. 
In post 8vo, 5s, 


A Christmas Gift Book. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. The New and Popular 


Edition. In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


“The stories are fresh, lively, and vigorous, and full of clever dialogue. They 
are masterly in skill, and will meet with a ready welcome.”"—Standard. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
By the Author of ‘‘Mary Powell.’’ 
MONK’S NORTON. By the Author of 
“The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 2 vols. crown Syo. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins’s New Novel. 
The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By WILKIE CoLiins, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag 
dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





Mr. Gibbon’s New Novel. 


‘In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


| Author of “ Robin Gray,” * For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
| “This is at once the most natural, the most powerful, and the most exciting nove} 
that we have yet had from Mr. Gibbon's pen.” —Voncon for mist, 

“A very tender, pathetic, and beautiful story, told as only a poet and an artist of 
| much refinement and delicacy of feeling and expression could tell it."—Zvening 
| Standard. 
| “Mr. Gibbon’s new story is marked by all the carefulness and conscientiousness- 
| of workmanship which have always honourably distinguished him. That he p9s- 
| Fesses a great power of picturesque description, readers of his earlier novels will 
| not need to be told.”"— Graphic. 


By an Anonymous Author. 


| 
IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


Methodical, Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, | 


Mr. Remiugton Potts’s Novel. 


By James 


REMINGTON Potts. In 8 vols. crown Svo. 


New Edition. | 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


| Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 








LOTHATR. 


By tHe Ricut Hoy. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 





Nosse umnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.—TerenNTIvs., 





The Twelfth Edition, complete in One Volume, with a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel by F. Horr, from a Painting 
by Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., and a New General Preface to the Collected Edition of the Novels. Price 6s, cloth, 


The Cabinet Edition of Loruair is followed by a Reprint, uniform in size and price, of Mr. Disraett’s preceding Novels and Tales, 
revised by the Author :— 


CONINGSBY; or, the New Generation. CONTARINI FLEMING; and the RISE of 


Crown 8vo, price 68. ISKANDER. Crown 8v0, price €s, 


SYBIL; or, the Two Nations: a Sequel to A LROY; IXION; the INFERNAL 


MARRIAGE; aud POPANILLA, Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


c 4 IN t J LE ; i / ™'N 4 4 ) . 
TANCRED;; or, the New Crusade: a Sequel to | Fhe SOUR FDU KE; and COUNT ALARCOS 
Aeneas omen se -“ som, Crown VIVIAN GREY. Crown 8v0, price 6s 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE, a Love Story. Crown VENETIA. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


8yo, price 6s, 


Coningsby. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 


Each Work a Single Volume, Complete in itself. 


The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY, 2s, boards ; | WHY TE-MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING, 
2s 6d, cloth, | 8, boards; 2s Gd, cloth. 

ATHERSTONE PRIORY, 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, WHYTE-MELVII LE’S INTERPRETE 2 Is 
cloth. Ama 4 4 4+ a 4 4 ’ 7 

WHYTE-MELVILLE'S GENERAL BOUNCE,“ 
28, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. /WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GLADIATORS, 2s, 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S DIGBY GRAND, 2s,) 8S) #9 clo 


boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 





= zs 'TROLLOPE'S WARDEN, 1s 6d, boards; 2s, 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY, | cloth, 

2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. - me iT — 2p ThRpP 2 
WHYTE-MELVILLE'S QUEEN'S MARIES. | fpprensmepecrfircdeg BARCHESTER TOW ERS, 2s, 


2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 





WHYTE-MELVILLE’S HOLMBY HOUSE, BRAMLEY -MOORE'S SIX SISTERS of the 


2s, boards; 28 6d, cloth. VALLEYS. Price 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


Uniform with the ebove in size :— 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 2s 6d, boards; 3s 6d, cloth. 





STORIES AND TALES. 
By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 


Collective Edition, in crown 8yo, each Tale or Story complete in a single volume :— 


AMY HERBERT. 2s 6d, IVORS. 2s 6d. 

GERTRUDE. 2s 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON. 2s 6d. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER. 2s 6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL. 3s 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE. 38s 6d. 


CLEVE HALL. 2s 64. URSULA. 3s 6d. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Autl or of “ Amy Herbert.” Fe: *P. 8vo, 7s Gd. 
The JOURNAL of a HOME LIFE. By tho Author of “Amy Herber..” Pcs: S8vo, 9s Gd. AFTER LIFE; a Sequel to “The Journal of a Home 


Life.” Post 8yo, 19s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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NEW WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 











THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM Ty, 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. The Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS of PUBLIC LIFE, 1813—1873. By 


JOHN, Earl RUSSELL, K.G. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of HENRY THOMAS 


BUCKLE, 83 vols. 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, with English Essays and Notes, 


By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occasional 


WORKS; Collected and Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 


Lord BACON'S WORKS. Collected and Edited by R. L. Extts, M.A, 


J. SPEDDING, M.A., and D. D. HEATH. 7 vols, 8vo, £3 13s Gd. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M.A. 


and Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D. 


Lrprary Eprrtion, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to, 48s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 
Srupent’s Eprtion, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. By GrorcE 


HENRY LEWES. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of 


MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of SAVAGES. By Sir J. LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. Third Edition, with numerous Additions, 
and 26 Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, price 18s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. By 


W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. 


By C. L, EASTLAKE, Architect. With 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, l4s. 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr.G. Hartwic. Fourth Edition, 


with many Illustrations. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


By the same Author, uniformly Illustrated :— 


The POLAR WORLD, price 10s 6d. The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD, price 21s. 
The TROPICAL WORLD, price 10s 6d. The AERIAL WORLD, price 21s. 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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NEW WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 











The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. . 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. | Library Edition, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. 


FROUDE, M.A. 8 vols. 8vo, £2 8s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By J. A. Froupge, M.A. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 12s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of James 


the Second :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, 21s. | With Zery and Tie Armada, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 64d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. Library Edition, 3 yols, 8vo, 36s. 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s Gd, sewed; 4s Gd, cloth. 


Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 


Student’s Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY, edited by his Sister, Lady 


TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. Eight Volumes, 8vo, price £5 5s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. JAMEson. 6 vols. square crown 


8vo, price £5 15s 6d, as follows :— 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


price 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 
LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 
The HISTORY of OUR LORD, His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady Eastiaxe. 


With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 


With Preface by R. MARTINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, £3 3s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 


Revelation. New Edition, being the Fourth. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; Familiar Essays on Scientific 


Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
Works by the same Author :— 


The TRANSITS of VENUS, 8s 6d. | the UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS, 
price 16s. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description of the Habitations of ANIMALS, 


classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A. With about 140 Vignettes. 8vo, 21s. 


By the same Author, copiously Illustrated :— 


STRANGE DWELLINGS, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. |INSECTS at HOME, 700 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s. 
INSECTS ABROAD, 700 Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s.| OUT of DOORS, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
BIBLE ANIMALS, 8vo, 21s. 








London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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Plaques, Medallions, Cameos, Vases, &c. Selected 
from various Private Collections, and executed in 
Permanent Photography by the Autotype Process. 
With Introduction and Descriptions. By ELiza 
METEYARD, Author of * The Life of Wedgwood.” 
Imp. 4to, handsomely bound, £3 3s. 


WEDGWOOD and his WORKS: a Selection 
of his Plaques, Cameos, Medallions, Vases, and Or- 
namental Objects. From the designs of Flaxman 
and others. Reproduced in Permanent Photography 
by the Autotype Process. Containing 28 Pages of 
Illustrations or Photographs of 170 Objects from 
various Private Collections, and 4 Wood Engravings. 
With a Sketch of the Life of Wedgwood, and of the 
Progress of his Fine-art Manufactures. By E.iza 
METEYARD. Imp. 4to, with Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound, £3 3s. 

Taken together, these volumes give representations 
of upwards of 300 objects, many of them of extreme 
rarity, and representing his work at the best period. 


The CASTELLANI COLLECTION ; a Series of 
Twenty Photographs by Stephen Thompson. Selected 
and Described by C. T. NEWTON, M.A., Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Folio, £3 38. 


The REMBRANDT GALLERY; containing 
Thirty of Rembrandt's Etchings, the same size as 
the Originals, from the Celebrated Collection in the 
British Museum. Selected by G. W. Reip, Keeper 
of the Prints and Drawings, accompanied by Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by H. Nor. Humpureys, Author 
of “ Masterpieces of the Early Painters,’ &c. Imp. 
4to, £3 3s. 

TITIAN PORTRAITS: Seventeen Photo- 
graphic Reproductions by Stepben Thompson of 
Rare Engravings after Titian in the British Museum. 
With Descriptions by G. W. Rem, Large folio, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MEMORIALS of WEDGWOOD: a Series of | TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. Fac-simile 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





Reproductions by the Woodbury Permanent Process 
of this celebrated Series of Etchings (seventy-one in 
pumber). By J. W. M Turner, RA. In 38 vols. 
imp. 4to, £443; sold separately. (Just published. 
Vol. I. ARCHITECTURAL and HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 
» If MOUNTAIN and MARINE SUBJECTS. 
» III. PasToRAL Sussscrs. 


TURNER’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS in 
ENGLAND and WALES ; containing 96 Celebrated 
Views, drawn by that eminent Master, and repro- 
duced from tine Evgravivgs in Permanent Photo- 
graphy. With Descriptive and Historica) Lilustra- 
tions, 3 vols. imp. 4to, handsomely bound, £6 6s, 

Also, as separate Volumes, 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPES, £2 12s 6d, 
CASTLES and ABBEYS, 42s. 

COAST SCENERY, 32s 64. 


TURNER’S CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES. 
This Volume contains 16 Autotype Reproductions of 
the most important Works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
With a Memoir. Imp. 4to, cloth gilt, price 42s. 


MEMOIR of Sir EDWIN LANDSEER. By F. 
G.STrepHENs. A New Edition of “ The Early Works 
of Sir E. Landseer." With much Additional 
Matter. Illustrated with 24 Reproductions of some 
of his most important Paintings. Super-royal 8vo, 
handsomely bound iu cloth, 25s, 


The LANDSEER GALLERY: a Series of 
Autotype Reproductions of Engravings of the cele- 
brated Early Paintings of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Imp. 4to, cloth gilt, 42s. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
By Puriip H. DeLAMoTTR, Professor of Drawing at 
King’s College. Illustrated with 24 Woodcuts and 
25 Progressive Examples in Chromo-lithograph, re- 
produced from Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, E. 





half-bound, price £5 5s. 


The WORKS of VELASQUEZ: Seventeen | 


W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket 
Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. Imp, 4to, £3 3s. 


Fa OT a eet Micean, Selected and | DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. Ninety- 


Fine Prints in the British Museum. Selected and 
Described by G. W. Rep. Folio, half-bound, £5 5s 


The WORKS of 
containing more than 150 Illustrations reproduced 
from very fire Impressions of the Original] Engrav- 


ings by Photography. With an Essay on his Genius | 
and Character by CHARLES LAMB, and Descriptions | 
of Engravings. 2 vols. 4to, handsomely bound, £5 5s, | 


The RAFFAELLE GALLERY: a Series of 
Permanent Reproductions in Autotype of En- 
vings of the most celebrated Works of Raffaelle 


WILLIAM HOGARTH :! 


| six Original Sketches in Architecture, Trees, Figures, 
| Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. 
Royal 8v¥o, oblong, balf-bound, price 12s. 


| MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND 
and ITALY: Sixty-four Picturesque Views in 
Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings takea from 
Origiual Sketches by C. C. Pyne. With a Map of 
Routes and Descriptive Notes, by the Rev. Jerome 
| J. Mercier. Cr. 4to, 42s. 


| WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS.  Socond 


Sanzio d'Urbino. With Descriptions, &c. Imp. 4to,| Series, now ready. Containing Fifty-four Plates, 


cloth gilt, 42s, 
A CONCISE HISTORY of PAINTING. By 


Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. 8vo, with Lilustrations in| 


Permanent Photography, lds. 





with one or two Figures on each Plate; descriptions 
and accurately-coloured Figures (Drawn and En- 
graved expressly for th’s Work) of the most striking 
and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. Super-royal 
8vo, 25s. First Series, with Fifty-four Plates, 25s. 











$$$ 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. B 
THomas Lewin, Esq., M.A.. F.S A., Trinity Colle, 4 
Oxford, Barrister-at-Law. Author of “ Fasti Sacri* 
“ Siege of Jerusalem,” * Ceesar's Invasion,” « Treatise 
on Trusts,” &c. Second Edition, much Enlarged 
and entirely Recast. With upwards of 350 Illustra- 
tions finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, & 
1n 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. (Just published, — 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA. By R. Bory 
M.A. An Historical and Topographical Description 
ad the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 

ome. Demy 4to, with 80 Engravings by Jew; 
and numerous Maps and Plans, £3 3s. sale ete 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, To: 
and Reinains. By THOMAS Henry ed 
Author of “The History of the Kings of Rome.” 
Super-royal 8vo, Iliustrated, cloth, 25a. 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALDINE POETs, 


The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Aldine 
Edition. Edited, with a Biographical Account of 
the Writer, Explanatory Notes, &c., by W. M. Ros- 
SETTI; with a Portrait after T. Phillips, R.A, en- 
graved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Carefully printed 
at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The POEMS of SAMUEL ROGERS. Aldine 
Edition. With & Prefatory Memoir by Epwarp 
BELL, M.A., and a Portrait after Richmond, finely 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. Feap. Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS; with De- 
scriptions of their Nests, Eggs. Habits, &c. By H. G 
and H. B. Apams. Royal 8vo, with numerous 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 15s. 


PARABLES from NATURE; with Notes on 
the Natural History. With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations by W. Millais, R.A.. W. Holman Haat, 
P. H. Calderon, R.A., C. W. Cope, R.A., John Tenniel, 
Harrison Weir, &c. 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt. 21s. The 
same may also be had in 2 vols, each 10s 6d. 


MY GARDEN;; its Plan and Culture; together 
with a (teneral Description of its Geology, Botany, 
and Natural History. By ALFRED Sex, F.RS. 
Second Edition, revised, imp. 8vo, illustrated with 
more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood, 21s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

Edited by 8. W. SINGER. 

In form, size, and type this re-issue of a well-known 
edition will be uniform with the Cheap Edition of the 
Aldine Poets, but the volumes will be considerably 
thicker. Price 23 6d per vol. 

To be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, of which 
the first, containing a Life of the Poet, * The Tempest,” 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and “ Measure for Measure,’ is ready. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


WONDER-WORLD. A Collection of Fairy | 


Tales, Old and New. Translated from the French, 
German, and Danish. With 4 Coloured Illustrations 
and numerous Woodcuts by G. L. Richter, Oscar 
Pletach, and others. Roy. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


CICELY’S CHOICE. By Mrs. Ronert 
O'REILLY, Author of “ Daisy's Companions,” * Doll 
World.” With a ey que by J. A. PASQUIER, 
Feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


Mrs. O’REILLY’S DAISY LIBRARY. Four 
Volumes, in neat cloth box, 14s; or separately, 5s 6d 
each, viz.:— 

1, Daisy's Companions. 
2. Doll World. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 
1874. Edited by H. K. F, Gatty and Juniana H. 
EwrnG, — Containing Stories, Papers on Natural 
History, Poems, &c. With numervus LIlustrations. 
Large imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S SONG-BOOK for CHILDREN. 
Containing Twenty-Four. Popular Songs, &. By 
ALFRED Scott Gatty. Feap. 4t», 4s 6d. 

LITTLE PLAYS for LITTLE PEOPLE. With 
Hivts for Drawing-room Performance. By Mrs. 
CHISHOLM. Illustrated. Roy. lémo, 2s 6d. 

KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES : a Tale of Jutland 
Life. By the Author of * Casimir.” Illustrated by 
A. W. Cooper. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 
“There is so much true art and natura! talent in the 


3. Deborah's Drawer. 
4. Giles’s Minority. 


book, that we are balf inclined to take it away from | 


the boys and girls for whom it is written,”—Afarning 
Paper. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By| 


GWYNFRYN. Illustrated with Eight Full-page En- 
gravings, after Drawings by F. W. Keyl and other 
Artists. Very handsomely bound, 4s. 


NURSERY CAROLS. By the Rey. Jonn S. 
B. MONSELL, LL.D., one of her Majesty's Cha: Jains. 
Tilustrated with upwards of One Hundred Pictures 
by a Richter and Oscar Pletsch. Imp. 16mo, 
3s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MRS. GATTY'S WORKS. 

| The UNIFORM EDITION, in feap. 8vo. 

| PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait of 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 2 vols., each 3s 6d. 

WORLDS NOT REALISED, and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. 3s 6d. 

DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. With 
6 Illustratione, 33 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Fifth Edition, Ilus- 
trated by Clara S. Lane, 33 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. A Sequel to 
* Aunt Judy's Tales.” Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. 
New Edition, 38 6d. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE;; and other Tales. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations by C.S. Lane, 3s 6d. 

| The FAIRY GODMOTHERS ; and other Tales. 

| Fifth Edition, with Frontispiece, 2s 6d. 
The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY; and other 
Tales. New Ejition, revised, with Illustrations by 
| Phiz, 3s 6d. 

| The above volume, neatly bound and included ina box, 

| £1 11s 6d, 

PARABLES from NATURE, 16mo, with 
lilustrations, First Series, Fifteenth Edition, 1s 6d. 
| Second Series Tenth Edition, 2s. The Two Series in 

1 vol., 8s 6d, Third Series, Fifth Edition, 2s. Fourth 

Series, Fourth Edition, 2s. The Two Series in 1 vol., 

| 4s, Fifth Series, 2s. 

WAIFS & STRAYS of NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Culoured Frontispiece and Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 

A BIT of BREAD. By Jean Mace. Trans- 

lated Mr. ALFRED GATTY. 2 vols., 8s. 





| TALES BY FRANCISCA INGRAM OUVRY. 
| HUBERT MONTREUIL; or, the Huguenot 
| andthe Dragoon. Imp. 16mo, with 5 Illustrations, 8. 
| HENRI DE ROHAN; or, the Huguenot 
Refugee. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo, 5s. 

|The HUGUENOT PASTOR; or, Arnold 
| Delabaize. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 








ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
SKETCHES. Translated by G. OC. Psacnsy, H. 
Warp, A. PLzsNgR, &c. With 104 Illustrations by 
OttofSpeckter and others. Very handsomely bound,és. 
This volume contains several tales that are in no 

other edition published in this country, and with the 

following volume it forms the most complete edition 
that has yet appeared in England. 


ANDERSEN’S TALES for CHILDREN. With 
48 fall-page Illustrations by Wehuert, and 57 small. 
Engraving on Wood by W. Thomas, 63. New E:ition. 


BY MRS. EWING. 

LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of 
Lingborough, and other Tales. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. Imp. 16mo, 5s. 

A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illus- 
trations by H. Paterson. 2ad Edition, small 8yo, 5s. 
“Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be 

amused, and at the same time to please a child, pur- 

chase ‘ A Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, Some Passages 
in the Life of an Only Son, by J. H. Ewing. We will 
answer for the delight with which they will read it 
themselves, and we do not doubt that the young and 
fortunant recipients will also like it. The story is 
quaint, original, and altogether delightful."—Athenwum. 


The BROWNIES; and other Tales. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. 2nd Edition. Imp. 16mo, 5s. 


A NEW EDITION of Captain MARRYAT'S 
BOOKS for BOYS. 3s 6d each. Illustrated. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The MISSION; or, SCENES in AFRICA. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, 
POOR JACK. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The PIRATE and the THREE CUTTERS 
The same, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. 
The BOY’S LOCKER. A smaller Edition of 


the above, in 12 volumes, in a neat cloth box, 21s. 
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